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SEAGRAM’S CROWNS — 
OR A FAMOUS BLEND 
OF’ THE OLD DAYS” 








you decide READ THIS... 


Itmay surprise youto know that Seagram’s 
Crowns taste smoother and mellower 
than the best of the “‘old time” blends. 

Seagram makes this statement based 
on the opinion of its qualified experts— 
experienced men long skilled in the art 
of judging fine whiskies. 

These men tasted well-known brands 


bottled before 1919—side by side with 
Seagram’s Crowns. In every case, Crowns 
were selected as the better whiskey. 
Blending skill explains it. For four 
generations the craftsmanship of Sea- 
gram’s master blenders has produced 
finer tasting whiskies. At the bar or 
wherever you buy—think before you 
drink ...say Seagram’s and be sure. 
Copr. 1938, Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York 


~ Seagram’s Crown 
mage Sule Bellet 


MASTER BLENDED 


They Fine? — 


BECAUSE THEYRE 






- 


Seagram's 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old, 27'+ % straight whiskey, 72'4 % neutral spirits distilled from American grains. 
Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old, 40% straight whiskies, 60% neutral spirits distilled from American grains. 





20 YEARS AGO 


JUNE I1* 

The day was quiet at all 
points occupied by our 
troops. Our aviators shot 
down a hostile machine. 
(The official American 
communiqué, printed in 
italics, regularly intro- 
duces each daily summary 
in this calendar. By way 

of clarification, specific units are from time 
to time identified in Roman type.) 

Germans, attempting to break hinges of 
Marne salient, attack in vicinity of Rheims 
on left and northwest of Soissons on right, 
but early gains are nullified by French coun- 
ter-attacks; Second Division begins occupa- 
tion of second-line position on 20-kilometer 
front northwest of Chateau-Thierry astride 
Paris-Metz road. 

Numerous American units begin move- 
ment toward lines: Fifth Division, less artil- 
lery, engineers and supply train, proceeding 
to Vosges front, east of Epinal; 370th In- 
fantry, 92d Division, entering sector between 
Swiss border and Rhine-Rhéne Canal held 
by Tenth French Division, and 80th Di- 
vision, less artillery and supply train, moving 
from Brest, St. Nazaire and Bordeaux to 
Samer Training Area for affiliation with 
British units. 

Karlsruhe and Metz bombed by Allied 


aviators. 
JUNE 2 

There is nothing to report from the sectors 
occupied by our troops. 

Seventh and Ninth Machine Gun Battal- 
ions, Third Division, fighting in streets of 
Chateau-Thierry, hold Germans to portion 
of city on north bank of Marne; stone bridge 
across stream is blown up to halt advance; 
Germans make further vain attempts to 
batter down Rheims and Soissons hinges and 
fail to progress down the Ourcq, where 
French have brought up reserves and es- 
tablished a tenable line. 

China and Japan sign agreement on mili- 
tary affairs, including expedition into Siberia. 

Alarming shortage in both hard and soft 
coal reported by Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field, who warns that 
drastic curtailment of fuel 
resources is imminent. 

Destroyer Ward 
launched at Mare Island 
Navy Yard 17% days 
after laying of keel—a 
record. 

General Leonard Wood 
reviews Eighty-Ninth Di- 
vision at “an army camp near an American 
city’ (Camp Mills, Long Island) and ad- 
dresses its officers before he returns to Camp 


Funston. 
JUNE 3 

Patrolling was active in Picardy and in 
Lorraine. Artillery fighting occurred in Lor- 
raine and in the Woevre. At a number of 
points there were air combats in which our 
aviators shot down a hostile machine. One of 
our planes is missing. 

German forces occupy Bussiares, Torcy, 
Belleau, Bourésches, and Veuilly-la-Poterie 
and advance line from Triangle Farm to Le 
Thiolet and into the Bois de Belleau in 


See 

*Newspaper editors are invited to make use of material 

in this and succeeding calendars without the necessity 

of further permission provided credit is given The 

American Legion Magazine. In many instances they 

will wish to — this general chronicle with local 
1! 


Citations recalling how the war touched their own 


communities. 
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Chateau-Thierry area; almost whole of Sec- 
ond Division position becomes corps front; 
Third Division now occupies front along 
Marne east and west of Chateau-Thierry 
from Mont-de-Bonneil on left to beyond 
Mézy on right; French make slight gain in 
Oise valley and repulse attempt to turn 
Villers-Cotterets Forest in Soissons area. 

German submarines have sunk twelve 
vessels off eastern United States coast, it is 
officially announced, including schooners and 
three small steamships, with loss of at least 
twelve lives. 

Extension of Provost Marshal General’s 
“work or fight’”’ order calls upon citizens to 
report to nearest local board names of all men 
in idle or non-productive classifications; 
boards are given authority to summon such 
men. 

London Times pub- 
lishes report from Sweden 
that secret treaty exists 
between Finland and Ger- 
many whereby former will 
undertake to establish a 
monarchy under a Ger- 
man dynasty, to place its 
army under German lead- 
ership, and to allow Finland to be used by 
Germany as passageway to Arctic and Aland 
Islands as a naval base; subsequent reports 
name Prince Oscar, Kaiser’s fifth son, as 
probable Finnish ruler. 

JUNE 4 

In the fighting northwest cf Chéteau-Thierry 
our troops (Second Division) broke up an at- 
tempt of the enemy to advance to the south 
through Neuilly Woods and by a counter-at- 
tack drove him back to the north of these woods. 
On the Marne front a German battalion which 
had crossed the river at Jaulgonne was counter- 
attacked by French and American (Third 
Division) troops and forced to retreat to the 
right bank. It sustained severe losses in killed 
and prisoners. Patrolling was active in Picar- 
dy (First Division) and Lorraine (Twenty- 
Sixth and Forty-Second Divisions). Jn the 
Woevre (Twenty-Sixth Division) we shelled 
the enemy’s positions, using gas. 

British recover Thillois, southwest of 
Rheims. 

Creation of a united and independent 
Polish state, with free access to the sea, 
agreed on by British, French and Italian 
premiers, according to announcement follow- 
ing meeting of Supreme War Council at 
Versailles. 

American destroyer interrupts attack on 
French steamer Radioleine 65 miles off Vir- 
ginia capes; Norwegian steamer Eibsvord is 
sunk in same area. 

Charles Warren Fairbanks, Vice-President 
of the United States 1904-08 under President 
Theodore Roosevelt, dies in his home city of 


Indianapolis. 
JUNE 5 

Patrolling activity continued in Picardy and 
in Lorraine, where our troops penetrated the 
enemy’s positions and inflicted losses in killed 
and wounded. In the Woevre artillery fighting 
has diminished. 

Germans fail in attempt to cross Oise; 
French regain ground north of Aisne. 

Organization of five new regiments and 
nineteen battalions of Railway Engineers in 
addition to those already in France an- 
nounced by War Department; number of 
Americans now engaged in railroad construc- 
tion and operation overseas is thereby in- 
creased to 50,000. 


On Food Administrator Hoover’s repre- 
sentations that closing of breweries and dis- 
mantling of wine-presses would cause “an 
orgy of drunkenness,” Senators indicate 
upper house will kill House amendment to 
agricultural bill withholding appropriations 
from measure until President issues executive 
order forbidding making of wine and beer. 

One million American youths who have 
attained 21 since June 5, 1917, register under 
Selective Service Law. 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, last 
stronghold of conservatism, yields to the 
times by installing eight women elevator 
operators. 


JUNE 6 


In an attack northwest of Chateau-Thierry 
this morning our troops, in conjunction with 
the French, advanced our line south of Torcy 
about a mile, capturing prisoners and inflicting 
severe losses in killed and wounded. There was 
lively artillery fighting in Lorraine last night, 
our batteries executing effective reprisal and 
neutralization fire. There is nothing else of 
importance to report. 

Second Division advances toward Vaux, 
captures Bourésches, clears south portion of 
Bois de Belleau; Third Division participates 
in capture of Hill 204 in night attack; British 
retake Bilgny, in Rheims area. 

Germans announce 55,000 prisoners and 
650 guns have been taken in attack from 
Aisne to Marne. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo tells 
Congress that estimated expenditures for 
fiscal year beginning July 1st are $24,000,000- 
ooo, at least one-third of which should be 
raised by taxation, including “a real war- 
profits tax.” 

War Department permits publication of 
report to Chief of Ordnance showing that 
since United States entered war 1,568,661 
rifles have been produced for the Army, in- 
cluding 1,140,595 modified Enfields, 1917 
model; 176,796 Springfields, 1903 model, and 
251,270 Russian rifles, the last named for 
training purposes and to equip home guards- 
men. 

British steamer Harpathian torpedoed and 
sunk off Virginia capes without warning. 


JUNE 7 

West and northwest of Chateau-Thierry we 
made minor readjustments of our line, involv- 
ing several advances, in the course of which we 
inflicted severe losses and took prisoners, 
among them being one officer and 25 unwounded 
men. Our advance was made in conjunction 
with French troops on our 
left. Artillery of both sides 
was active at points held by 
our troops in Picardy, on 
the Marne front, in the 
Woevre and in Lorraine. 
In Picardy we took pris- 
oners in the course of a 

raid. 

American newspapers 
emblazon name of Marines across country 
owing to A.E.F. press censor’s yielding to 
importunings of correspondents for permis- 
sion to lift, if only in part, veil of anonymity 
hanging over operations of American troops 
in battle area; units concerned are Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments and Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion, U.S.M.C., forming Fourth In- 
fantry Brigade of Second Division, and en- 
gaged in sector northwest of Chateau-Thierry. 

Premier Lloyd George, speaking at London 
dinner, declares: (Continued on page 44) 
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OU are probably not unaware 

by this time that the Twentieth 

National Convention of The 
American Legion will be held in Los 
Angeles, California, September 19th 
to 22d, both dates inclusive and then 
some. The fact has not been kept a 
secret by this publication and in addi- 
tion to that the nation’s newspapers 
have made occasional references to 
the event. The big press splurge, of 
course, will come with the Conven- 
tion itself. For Legion National Con- 
ventions are NEWS. 


AKE the New York National 

Convention of 1937 for instance. 
Nine daily New York a 
alone gave the Convention, while it 
was on, just short of twenty thousand 
inches of space—19,888, if you must 
have the exact figures. That comes to 
some 1666 feet—just under a third 
of a mile—if you'd care to paste the 
clippings together. Or, taken another 
way, just about one million words. 


HE Herald Tribune \ed the field 

with 3,687 inches. The Times 
came next—3,329 inches. Of the eve- 
ning papers, the W orld-Telegram, 
with 2,130 inches, nosed out the Sum, 
with 2,029. Even the Daily Worker, 
whose credo is not exactly in accord 
with that of The American Legion, 
contributed 669 inches. 


E'VE computed this space by 

inches and by words. There's 
a third way of doing it. That is by 
what these 19,888 inches would cost 
if you sought to buy that same amount 
of space in advertising. Advertising 
space in the New York dailies costs 
all the way from $6 an inch up to 
$24.50. Our enterprising Managing 
Editor and Ranking Office Statistician, 
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Boyd B. Stutler, figures those 19,888 
inches would come to $253,474.92. 


HILE we are on the subject 
of National Conventions, and 
specifically on the subject of the com- 
ing Los Angeles National Conven- 





tion, permit us to brighten up this 
page by presenting a likeness of 
Anita Louise, Warner Brothers star, 
who will be one of the hostesses 
when the Legion quite literally goes 
Hollywood next September. The two 
supernumeraries who horned into the 
picture are Vic MacKenzie, National 
Convention Director, representing 
National Headquarters, and Drew A. 
Bernard, Executive Vice-President of 
the Los Angeles American Legion 
National Convention Corporation. 


| aed month Legionnaire Franklyn 
J. Adams in “Nominated for 
Glory” told you of thirty-four grad- 
uates of Legion Junior Baseball who 
made spring training trips with big 
league clubs. Mr. Adams missed one 
name, it appears. Robert Kahle, in- 
fielder with the Boston National 
League team, played with the team 
sponsored by Harry Ray Post, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
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THe Lees AND ARLINGTON 


To the Editor: In an article in your May 
issue entitled “Unforgotten” by Mr. 
Harlan Wood it is stated on page 42 that 
G. W. C. Lee won through to the Supreme 
Court, “where he was barred.” 

It had always been my impression that 
the Lee family won their case in the 
Supreme Court and that Congress later 
purchased Arlington from them. See 
United States vs. Lee, 106 U. S. 196, in 
any law library—Eyan A. Brown, 
Atlanta (Georgia) Post. 


[Eprtor’s Nore: The Lee family was 
not “barred” in the Supreme Court, but 
won by a 5 to 4 vote its right to the 
ownership of the Lee-Custis estate. 

It is due Harlan Wood, author of the 
article ‘‘Unforgotten,” to say that he was 
not responsible for that bit of history, 
which was inserted in his story after it 
had reached the office of the Monthly, 
because it was felt that readers of the 
magazine would be interested in the 
historical details of Arlington Cemetery. 
Whatever blame there is attaches to the 
editor who looked up the data on Arling- 
ton, which was secured from a book 
written by John Ball Osborne, identified 
in his book, published in Washington in 
1899, as a ““member of the Society of Sons 
of the Revolution, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, Columbia Historical So- 
ciety, etc.” 

On pages 26-27 of Mr. Osborne’s book, 
titled The Story of Arlington, appears this 
passage: 

There is an interesting bit of legal 
history connected with the devolution of 
Arlington estate from the heirs to the 
United States Government. Early in the 
Civil War the Federal authorities took 
possession of it for military uses, and 
held it under that eminent title until 
Jan. 11, 1864, when it was put up at pub- 
lic sale for unpaid direct taxes ($92.07) 
and was purchased by the Government 
for $26,800. Mrs. Robert E. Lee, the 
life-tenant, died in 1873. Four years later 
her eldest child, George W. C. Lee, the 
remainder-man under Custis’ will, 
brought a suit in ejectment and suc- 
cessfully contested the legality of the 
title of the Government under the tax 
sale, but was barred in the Supreme 
Court. In recognition, however, of his 
equitable claim, Congress appropriated 
(Act of March 31, 1883) the sum of 
$150,000 for the purchase of the estate, 
and on March 31, 1883, Mr. Lee con- 
veyed by deed to the United States all 
his rights therein for the sum appropri- 
ated, thereby removing the last cloud 
from the title to ground that had become 
sanctified by the dust of an army of 
heroes. 


The above matter in the story “Un- 
forgotten” was submitted to Mr. Wood 


JUNE, 1938 








for his okay, but he of course took it for 
granted that the Legion Magazine was 
correct in its historical research.] 


VETERANS AND EMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor: I’ve just finished reading 
over some of my older brother’s American 
Legion Monthly magazines. The particu- 
lar issue which inspired this letter is that 
of April, 1937. In it is an article by 
J. Bryan Hobbs, then Commander, 
Department of Maryland, in which he 
writes on ‘“‘Veterans Unpreferred.” 

He’s right about veterans being passed 
by when the jobs are handed out. But 
does he recommend a remedy for the 
situation? No! Instead, he pounds it into 
the heads of his brother veterans that 
they are old. He says: “The average age 
of the World War veteran today is forty- 
four. He’s middle-aged, a man with 
thickening girth, thinning hair, and 
dimming eyesight.” 

You veterans who had the guts to go 
over the top certainly have the courage to 
face and beat this new battle before you. 
I know. I saw some of those authentic 
motion pictures of the war a few years 
ago. You’re not old. You have more guts 
than any of my generation. What hap- 
pens if my generation can’t get a job? 
They whine. Have you heard any 
veterans whine? No! 

My suggestion to solve your problem 
is simple: Prove that you are capable, are 
still more efficient than younger men. 
You can do it. You’ve succeeded in 
getting things before. May I wish you 
success?—KENNEIH J. WEAVER, Uni- 
versity of Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wuen, As AND IF 

To the Editor: We hear a lot nowadays 
about a war that is sure to come. Now 
wouldn’t it be a good thing if the Govern- 
ment went over the records of all the men 
in the late war so that if such a thing 
should come, all these men could be used 
to teach the new men in the camps, etc.? 

Take my case. I was done on my first 
enlistment in 1913., At the outbreak of 
the late war I was married and working. 
I enlisted and was sent to Texas, where I 
taught a lot of the boys about the Army, 
then to England, where I stayed till the 
end of the war doing the same thing. At 
that time I saw that no matter how 





Because of space demands, letters quoted 
in this department (responsibility for state- 
ments in which is vested in the writers and 
not in this magasine) are subject to 
abridgement. Names, addresses and post 
affiliation must be given, though the editors 
will withhold publication of these if the 


circumstances warrant. 














willing a man was he had to be taught, 
and that takes time. There are a lot of us 
who had been in the old Army that could 
take over today so that the younger men 
could go to the front—W. E. MErrirt, 
Allentown, New Jersey. 


THe Lost BATTALION 


To the Editor: I read with interest the 
article in the April issue on your page 
from Tom Coleman, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
together with your editorial note. There 
is no doubt but what our good comrade 
from the Engineers has got his dates 
mixed. The advance from the Argonne 
Forest was as he stated on the morning of 
the 26th of September and as per your 
note the event of the Lost Battalion was 
not until October 2d. 

Personally, I was a member of D Co., 
306th Infantry, and was in the front line 
of advance on September 26th and at the 
particular front which we took over the 
heavy shelling had destroyed everything 
for several miles. Although any advance 
was very slow due to tangled wire, etc., 
it was the fifth day before we actually 
met with any enemy resistance. 

No records will check with our good 
comrade’s statement and I am sure that 
if he will secure a copy of the History of 
the 77th Division he will see his error 
also, that although the 77th was the first 
Division of the National Army to hold a 
front as a Division, that they covered 
more miles of front and advanced more 
miles in the Argonne than all others. 

Those reading this may be interested 
to know that the 77th is the only National 
Army outfit to have a permanent home. 
A well equipped HOME at 28 East 30th 
St., N. Y. C. and any homme will always 
find a welcome there——Mavrice H. 
Peck, Old Lyme, Conn. 


*e* 


To the Editor: In the article ‘““The Lost 
Battalion as the Germans saw it’’ is the 
paragraph “The episode of The Lost 
Battalion began on the afternoon of 
October 2, 1918, etc.”’ In my letter to you 
on the same subject and in the same issue, 
“The next morning on September 27th 
two runners going to 77th Division Head- 
quarters stopped at our kitchen for break- 
fast and I heard them tell our cooks that 
one of their battalions had been cut off 
the day before,” etc. How come? Didn’t 
the Lost Battalion know it was lost for a 
weck or did the gentlemen writing it up 
not know that they were lost the first day 
of the Argonne? We saw them brought 
out about ten days later; I am not sure 
of the latter date but I am sure of the 
former one, as it was the first day of the 
drive.—Tom L. CoLeMAN, Wichita Fails, 
Texas, 














Make this test with your pipe tobacco! 














... tasteless... flavorless! 





Do you think that you enjoy the flavor 
1. of tobacco chiefly through your sense 
of taste? Then make this astonishing test. 
Pinch your nostrils together while smok- 
ing. Notice that your tobacco becomes flat 





Now let go. Immediately the flavor re- 
2. turns...proving that you enjoy the fla- 
vor of tobacco chiefly through your sense 
of smell, Flavor, you see, is produced only 
partly by the tongue...largely by delicately 
keen nerves at the back of the nose. 











How we found FLAVOROMA 
for you! 


Flavor depends mostly on your sense of 
smell. Knowing this, we set out to pro- 
duce a pipe tobacco that would appeal 
to the senses of both taste and smell...in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
finer flavor. 

And finally—in HALF & HALF—we pro- 
duced a blend with the very special 
quality we were looking for. ..combin- 
ing taste and aroma in exactly the right 
proportions. 

We call that exclusive quality FLA- 
VOROMA. It will add a richer, fuller 
pleasure to the comfort and enjoyment 
you get from your pipe. 

Buy HALF & HALF today. Taste for 
yourself why FLAVOROMA is switching 
so many pipe-smokers to this finer- 
flavored tobacco. 


Copyright 1938, The AmericanTobacco Company 








HALF“ HALF 





THE TIN TELESCOPES! 
JUST PUSH IT 
% TOGETHER... 
AS YOU USE UP 
THE TOBACCO... 





THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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. question before the— 








(Place: Meeting 
room of Blank Post, 
The American Legion. 

Time: Nearing the 
end of a meeting.) 

COMMANDER: Now, 
the head of 
“for the good of the 
Legion,”’ has anybody 
anything to suggest? 

COMRADE SMITH: 
Mr. Commander, I 
make a motion that 
this Post has a joint 
meeting with the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary. 

COMRADE JONES: 
Sennamo—hey, no, I 
don’t secon’ no motion 
like that. 

CoMMANDER: Does 
anyone second it? 

COMRADE JENK- 
ins: I—ah—that is, in 
order to—so that we 
may—I mean to get 
the matter—ah—the 


ah—even though I 
might not be in favor 
of it myself—I don’t 
say I am not, you 
understand—ah—as 
this is not the proper 
time to speak on the 
motion — er — on any 
motion before it is seconded, but I under- 
stand it is customary and proper—ah— 
perfectly in order, without committing 
myself one way or the other—just so 
the members of the Post may have an 
opportunity—er—I think every member 
should have the chance to say what he 
thinks about any question—ah—so I— 

COMMANDER: You want to second the 
motion? Is that the idea? 

Jenkins: Why, Mr. Commander, that 
is the general—I mean I was trying to 
make clear just why—ah—the reason 
— 

Memser: Second the motion. 

CpMMANDER: The motion has been 
mafe and seconded that this Post have a 
joint meeting with the Auxiliary Unit. 
Isthere any discussion? 

ComMRADE Buzsy: There certainly is. I 
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“Wait a minute, Comman- 
der. Are you tryin’ to give 


me the razzberry?” 


think the motion is out of order. You 
ask for something “for the good of the 
Legion.” 

(Laughter.) 

SmitH: I don’t like this sarcastic stuff 
every time I bring somethin’ serious up. 
That’s the tr— 

Cuorus: Trouble with this Post! 

Buzsy: Put on another record, Smitty. 
We’ve heard that one plenty. 

SmitH: Mr. Commander, sometimes I 
don’t think I’ll ever make no more mo- 
tions in this here Post because— 
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FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


GEORGE SHANKS 


Cuorus: Hooray! 

COMMANDER (rap- 
ping for order): Com- 
rade Smith is a paid-up 
member of this Post 
and has a right to speak 
on his motion without 
interruption. 

SMITH: (encouraged): 
You said it, Mr. Com- 
mander. I was the first 
bird paid up for 1938 
dues—I got my card 
to prove it—which | 
bet there ain’t very 
many guys here can say 
the same thing for this 
year. An’ I been a mem- 
ber of this Post nine- 
teen years, which next 
year I'll rate four stars, 
and I always been a 
wheel-horse in this or- 
ganization what has 
served on all the out- 
house committees and 
done the dirty work of 
this Post for— 

COMMANDER: I said 
you had a right to talk 
about your motion, 
Smith, not about vour- 
self. 

SmitH: Who’s talkin’ 
about himself? I’m 
talkin’ about what you 
said—‘for the good of 
the Legion” —and if a Post meetin’ ain’t 
the place to talk about that, where am 
I supposed to do it—on a soap box on 
the corner of Main Street and the State 
Highway? What? 

COMMANDER: You made a motion to 
have a joint meeting with the Auxiliary, 
which was seconded. Do you want to 
speak on that motion? 

Smit: Cer’nly I wanna speak— 

COMMANDER: Well, then, do it. Tell us 
how your idea is for the good of the Le- 
gion instead of how good you yourself 
have been to it. 

SmitH: That’s exactly what I—say, 
wait a minute, Commander. Are you 
tryin’ to give me the razzberry? 

Comrape Apams: I think it’s a very 
good idea, Mr. Commander. 








Buzsy: Givin’ him the razzberry? 
Swell, if you ask me. Let’s go, boys, 
altoge— 

Apams: No, no. I mean to have this 
joint meeting. 

Buzsy: What for? Ain’t we got trouble 
enough in this Post without bringing in 
the sex problem? 

COMMANDER (rapping): The 
recognizes Comrade Smith. 

MEMBER: So what? He ain’t no stran- 
ger to the rest of us, neither. 

CoMMANDER: Silence! Go ahead, Smith. 

SmitH: Well, we ain’t really done 
nothin’ much for the women for a long 
time, an’— 

MEMBER: Where do you get that we 
stuff? Speak for yourself, buddy. 

SmitH: Mr. Commander, ain’t there 
no way I can keep from bein’ interrupted? 

Memper: Sure. Sit down and shut up. 

(Laughter) 

COMMANDER (rapping): Order! 

Buzsy: Look out, boys. Better vote 
right on this proposition and make mar- 
ried life safe for The American Legion. 

(More laughter.) 

CoMMANDER: Quiet, I say. Comrade 
Smith has the floor. 

MEMBER (starting out): He can have 
the whole place. I gotta go, and when I 
gotta go I gotta go. 

Yellow! 

MEMBERS:| Sissy! 

Quitter! 
Can’t yuh take it! 

ANOTHER MEMBER: I gotta go, too. 
Lemme out, lemme out! Gangway, gang! 


Chair 


SmitH: Well, if this here exodust of 
members is over and the smart crackers’ll 
pipe down, because they might learn 
somethin’ from keepin’ their eyes and 
ears open which nobody done only keep- 
in’ his mouth open all the time, I’ll tell 
the comrades what it’s all about. I don’t 
mind tellin’ you my missus thought of 
this. She brought it up at the Auxiliary 
meetin’ and they all decided it was a 
fine idea to have a joint meetin’ of the 
Auxiliary and the Post. An’ I think so 
myself. Only the other night my missus 
says to me that the wife of a Legionnaire 
deserved somethin’ better’n what she 
got an’— 

MemBeER: She oughtta know, if any- 
body does. 

SMITH: (very angry): Mr. Commander, 
this Post would be a lot better off after 
a couple of first-class military funerals 
which I would be glad to attend. It’s too 
bad the Unknown Soldier ain’t six or 
seven of our own members. 

Maybe you'd like a ride on 
a caisson. 

Aw, not that, not that, 
Buddy; just let him re- 
port himself missing. 

Yeh—“‘for the good of the 
Legion.” 

CoMMANDER (rapping loudly): Gentle- 
men, gentlemen— 

Memser: Is there a gentleman in the 
house? 

CoMMANDER: (still rapping): We must 


MEMBERS’ 





“Much as I hate to say it, for once I agree with Smith” 


St1tt ANOTHER MemBer: Ah! An- 
other case of skirtshock, doctor. 

SmitH: Mr. Commander, the trouble 
with this Post is— 

Buzsy: That it didn’t adjourn fifteen 
minutes ago. 

(Smitu glares at BuzBy.) 
CoMMANDER: Proceed, Comrade Smith. 
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have order. The comrade has a right to 
present his idea. 

Buzsy: His idea? Didn’t you just hear 
him say it was his wife’s idea? 

SmitH: So what? Suppose it happens it 
was her idea? 

Buzsy: And that the Auxiliary has 
decided that we’re going to have a joint 


meeting? Who the hell’s running this 

Post, anyhow? 

That’s what I’d like to 
know. Which is the Aux- 
iliary? 

| Yeh. Who does the auxil- 
MEMBERS:; ling and who gets aux- 
illed, or what? 

Or maybe a marriage certi- 
ficate outranks an honor- 
able discharge. 

Buzsy: This looks to me, Mr. Com- 
mander, very much like a case of the tail 
trying to wag the dog. 

SmiTH: I resent that remark, Mr. Com- 
mander. I won’t stand for nobody refer- 
rin’ to my wife or the other fine women 
of our Auxiliary as no tails to no dogs. 


= 


» 





CoMMANDER: Now, don’t get excited, 
Smith. It was just a metaphor. 

SmitH: I don’t give a damn what he 
just meant it for. It don’t show proper 
respect for American womanhood, which 
is conduct unbecomin’ a Legionnaire, 
and I think charges ought to be brought 
against any— 
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f Aw, fold up. 

Nobody’s insulting your 
wife. 

My wife’s a member of the 
Auxiliary, too. Hand me 
that thar gun, Pete. 
Thar’s a-gonna be shoot- 
in’. 

Apams: Oh, give Smitty a chance. I’m 
in favor of this joint meeting. 

ANOTHER MEMBER: So am I. 

ComrapE Hemincway: Much as I 
hate to say it, for once I agree with 
Smith. I think he’s absolutely right. 

BuzBy: My God! Mr. Commander, 
when those two eggs are both in favor of 
the same thing there must be something 
wrong with it. 

MEMBER: Question! Question on the 
motion! 

(Calls for “The Question.’’) 

COMMANDER: All right. All in favor of 
holding a joint meeting of the Post and 
Auxiliary say “Aye.” 

(Loud cries of “Aye!’’) 
COMMANDER: Those opposed, ‘“‘No.” 
(Equally loud cries of “Nol’’) 

CoMMANDER: The Chair is in doubt. 
All in favor of having the meeting please 
rise, and the Adjutant will make the count. 

ApyuTANT (after counting): Twenty- 
two. 

CoMMANDER: All right, sit down. Now, 
all opposed please rise. 

ADJUTANT (after counting): Twenty- 
two, Mr. Commander—and apparently 
one not voting. 

COMMANDER: Then it looks like a tie 
vote. 

SmiTtH: Wait a minute, Commander. 
Hey, Jones, you stood up both times. 

Jones: (considerably flustered): I wasn’t 
sure which way—I was all mixed up. 


MEMBERS: + 
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SmitH: Whadda ya mean “mixed 
up’? 

Jones: I was against the meetin’ at 
first, but I got to thinkin’ it might be 
a good thing, so I was in favor of it 
after. 

COMMANDER: That’s why you voted 
both ways? 

Jones: Sure. 

Buzsy: How could he change his 
mind that quick? 

MEMBER: He’s got so little to 
change. 

Jenkins: What does the—how does 
it—ah—stand—I mean—ah—what do 
we do now? 

MemBeER: We ask the Auxiliary to 
tell us what we want. 

SmitH: He meant to vote for the 
meetin’, didn’t you, Jones? 

Jones: Sure. 

ComraDE Dickson: Not when he 
voted against it last. He told you he 
changed his mind. 

SmitH: Yes, but he must of 
changed it in reverse, be- 
cause— 

CoMMANDER: I'll put it up 
to you, Dickson, as Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Post. 

Dickson: All right. (To 
SMITH) What was that you 
said about “in reverse’’? 

SmitH: The Commander called for 
them in favor of the meetin’ to stand 
first, and against it last, and he says he 
was against the meetin’ first and for it 
last, so how could he vote— 

Dickson: I think you’ve got some- 
thing there. Listen, Jones, just what did 
you vote for? 

Jones: I just got through telling you. 
First I was against this motion— 






Yellow!” “Sissy!” “Can’t yuh 
take it!” 
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“Who you callin’ a palooka?” 


Dickson: Yes, I understand that. Let 
that go. Do you want to have this meeting 
with the Auxiliary or don’t you? 

Jones: Sure, I do. 

Dicxson: And you want your vote 
recorded in favor of the meeting? 

Jones: Cer’nly. What else? This here 
Post is the dumbest bunch of klucks to 
get somethin’ through its noodle what 
I ever seen. 

Dicxson: In that case, Mr. Com- 
mander, it is my opinion— 

MemBeEr: Mr. Commander, I voted in 
favor of the meeting. But after listening 
to Jones I’m doing a little mind-changing 
act myself. I want to be recorded against 
it. 

Dicxson: Well, then, Mr. Commander, 
under those circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that it is still a tie. 

Cuorus: Take another vote! Take an- 
other vote! Make ’em stand up! 

(Three members are near the door, 
starting to go out.) 

COMMANDER: Wait a minute, you fel- 
lows. Let’s get this straightened out. 
We'll only be a minute. Don’t leave the 
meeting yet. 

(The three members pause at the door.) 

ComMMANDER: All in favor of the mo- 
tion please rise. 

ApJuTANT: (after counting): Twenty- 
four. 

Buzsy: Mr. Commander! The Adiju- 
tant counted those men at the door. They 
were already standing up. We don’t 
know how they wanted to vote. 

ComMANDER: Are you three voting 
“Aye?” (Continued on page 37) 
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ay C. Hormel’s name has long been 

familiar in the world of industry and 
business enterprise as that of an employer 
whose progressive ideas in the field of 
labor relations are worth serious study. 
Not long ago he appeared before a Con- 
gressional committee and left there a 
highly favorable impression—an achieve- 
ment in itself. His packing-bouse in 
Austin, Minnesota, is a kind of labora- 
tory in employer-employe relationships— 
which does not mean that it is conducted 
otherwise than as a thoroughgoing busi- 
ness organization, The following article 
was prepared at the request of The 
American Legion Magazine, and most of 
the data in it bad not previously been 
compiled. The result is a sort of candid 
camera shot of the problem of the middle- 
aged worker in one unit of an important 
American industry. 


E LIKE to think of our 
company as a young organi- 
zation, but we see nothing 
incongruous in having a 
personnel that spreads over two genera- 
tions. There is, for instance, John Von- 
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feldt in the cooper-shop washroom, who 
has seven sons and a daughter working 
in the plant. John is not exactly a young- 
ster. And Anton Boyenga, who works 
in the same washroom, has four sons and 
a daughter on the payroll. John and An- 
ton must both be well past fifty. There 
are about a hundred parent-child com- 
binations, mostly father-son, in various 
departments. We are by way of being a 
family concern, and we like it so. 

Two facts suggest what we think of the 
older men we employ—specifically of 
men of World War service age, 40 to 51 
years, as the editor of The American 


Legion Magazine has asked me to speak 
of that age-group in particular. We paid 
such men last year an average wage 
higher than our general average. These 
“middle-lifers’” were the highest-paid 
group in the plant. They numbered more 
than eighteen percent of the total em- 
ployed, or a little short of one in five. 
Also, in hiring last year we took on for 
permanent employment men of service 
age in virtually that same proportion. 

In other words, not only do we like 
the older men and think well of their use- 
fulness in our business, but we act upon 
that feeling and belief. We express it in 
paying and hiring. Some detail will be 
given presently on how the older men 
fare in wages as compared with younger 
men. 

As to hiring, last year we took on 103 
men with a view to permanent connec- 
tion. Seventeen of them were of the 40-51 
age. The fact that service-age men were 
hired in about the percentage that men 
of their age group were on the plant pay- 
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roll has significance in that such a _par- 
allel had not been intentional. We had 
not known it at the time and became 
aware of it only when looking into the 
matter for this study which your editor 
has requested. The apparent harmony 
reflected the attitude of hiring authori- 
ties. We chose the seventeen on merit 
simply, thereby indicating that in our 
judgment considerable merit lay in this 
age group. Ours is a small community 
and we knew the men, their abilities and 
habits. Some of them had worked for 
us before. 

In our organization beginners are 
taken on with a view to lasting employ- 
ment. They have assurance of security 
and of promotion as they show ability 
and as openings develop. There is a policy 
of progression which explains why older 
men on the outside may find it hard to 
break into positions which can be filled 
by advancing our own employes. 

Throughout the plant one sees men of 
the older years doing special operations 
that call for a high degree of skill and uni- 
form performance. That comes from long 
practice. In the beef kill, forexample, there 
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“MEN of mature age have 
shaken down, found their 
level, come to realize their possi- 
bilities and limitations. They no 
longer think they should have the 
boss’s job but are content to do 
the work in hand. They can con- 
centrate on doing constantly re- 
peated operations and trying to 
do them a little better each day. 
They are likely to be painstaking, 
even-keeled, able to take criticism 
and instruction. They don’t rock 
the boat. They are loyal to their 
jobs. They have skill, experience, 
steadiness, dependavility. They 
have families and responsibilities. 
They own homes or are paying on 
homes. They have children to be 
educated. Obligations and family 
interests steady them. Less drink- 
ing; fewer late hours; less sleeping 
past the clock; less dozing on the 
work.” 


are the five floorsmen, the highest-paid 
men in the department. All five are over 
forty, two over fifty. 

In the sequence of nearly fifty distinct 
kinds of operatives who take part in the 
advance from livestock ramp to cooler, 
the floorsman comes in soon after the ini- 
tial series of driver-knocker-shackler- 








sticker-header. He removes the hide from 
the sides. His fast-moving knife must 
not cut into either hide or carcass. If 
the hide is cut, rejection will follow. If 
the carcass is cut, its value is impaired. 
Waste reduction is constantly in his 
mind. In that direction profit lies. 

In the hog-cut is a ribber of the past- 
forty age who is an all-round butcher and 
knife man. He takes the ribs out of the 
belly and also is a belly trimmer. Ribbing 
is highly skillful work. Doing it improp- 
erly means waste. 

One doubts whether, contrary to wide- 
spread report, employers as a class are 
prejudiced against employment of older 
men as such. If ages of workers could be 
pegged so that men would not grow any 
older, there is reason to think that many 
employers would prefer the men of the 
group we are talking about, to younger 
men. Men of mature age have shaken 
down, found their level, come to realize 
their possibilities and limitations. They no 
longer think they should have the boss’s 
job but are content to do the work in 
hand. They can concentrate on doing 
constantly repeated operations and try- 
ing to do them a little better each day. 
They are likely to be painstaking, even- 
keeled, able to take criticism and instruc- 
tion. They don’t (Continued on page 44) 
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FEW months back I read in these 
pages an interesting article 
about color guards. It started 
out by saying that the Colors 

(our national and regimental standards) 
were never near the front line during the 
World War. Now I'ma reasonable chap, 
but I’m going to start an argument, and 
finish it, too. 

Of course, I admit that Old Glory was 
never flung to the Argonne breezes in the 
fall of 1918. No brave looey sprang for- 
ward as the color sergeant bit the mud 
(no dust there) and lifted the Flag on 
high before a single tassel touched the 
gory ground, 1861-65 style. Those days 
were gone forever. But the colors were 
there just the same. 

How do I know? Well, yours truly and 
his official buddy, just a couple of color 
sergeants, carried both the national and 
our regimental Colors to the heights of 
Montfaucon on a date not later than 
September 29, 1918. Gentlemen, if you 
think Montfaucon was a safe-deposit 
vault on that day, just take a look at the 
records. 

Leaving a quiet little village in the 
Vosges, we moved by train to a concen- 
tration point near Bar-le-Duc. We were 
about to try our hand at war. The chat- 
ter was all about front-line trenches and 
offensives. Our outfit knew nothing 
about either outside of 
all the bad news they 
had read in the papers 
before they left home. 

A couple of nights later 
we were packed into 
trucks and started going 
places. Our conveyances 
were manned by Anna- 
mites from French Indo-China, who ob- 
jected to the fact that the M.P.’s made 
them put out the tail-lights. They 
stopped and relighted them within a 
mile. Being merely passengers, too 
packed in to move, there was nothing we 
could do about it, so we did it. 

The most important part of my bag- 
gage, then and later, was the Colors. It 
was my responsibility to keep them in- 
tact. The color guard? My dear sirs, 
you forget where we were! Color guards 
with clean rifles and shining bayonets 
appear only in parades. 
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Having reached what was left of a vil- 
lage and disembarked from our sardine 
cans, we, the protectors of the Flags, 
stood them in the corner of the Regi- 
mental P.C. and sought for food. No- 
body bothered the Colors; nobody would 
have known what to do with them if they 
had. They were just two long sticks with 
an oilcloth covering on one end which 










































concealed something carefully (and I 
mean carefully) wrapped inside. What 
that something was only the initiated 
could know. 

Right here and now let me state that 
nobody has greater respect and love for 
our Colors than this former color ser- 
geant. My experiences with them in 
France, tightly furled though they were, 
endeared them to me in a way hard to 
explain, so I'll skip any attempt at ex- 
planation. It may be anything but fun to 
buck ten miles of wind with the Colors 
on parade, but when you’ve slept with 
them tied to your leg, pulled them into 
muddy holes after you, cursed them for 
being in your way, and blessed them for 
keeping you out of a worse spot, you do 
get a special attachment for the old Flag. 
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Our outfit dozed around for a day or 
two, listening to the roar of beaucoup 
guns in the distance and trying to guess 
the size and kind of shells passing over- 
head. One evening after mess, we were 
watching the sun go down when suddenly 
a shell took on a new tune. Wham! it 
lit in our quiet town. To the bomb- 
proofs! But don’t forget the Colors! I 
moved quickly—sixty feet to the precious 
Flag, thirty feet more to the cyclone 
cellar—but when I arrived at the thresh- 
old of safety the place was overcrowded. 
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“I dug the Colors and myself 

out and joined Bearer Num- 

ber Two. Then we found out 
about our big mistake” 


We, the Colors and I, rested on the steps 
outside the blanketed door. Obviously, 
nothing happened to us. 

I had made inquiry of “an old army 
man” (peace-time soldier) regarding the 
disposal of the battle flags, but, although 
he had once been of my special rank, he 
had no useful ideas on the subject. No- 
body else seemed interested, The next 
day, therefore, we shouldered the stand- 
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ards and marched into the woods to scat- 
tered billets. Here we stowed the Colors 
in the rafters of our shack and went forth 
to gather wood for the kitch- 
ens of the regiment. I can 
still hear the tra-la of the 
bugles warning everyone to 
cover when observation planes 
flew over that forest. We 
were getting close up now, 
and soon we moved closer. 
It was about this time that 
the Colors began to provoke comment. 
An officer, some kind of a gas inspector or 
instructor, wandered among us. He 
spotted the end of a standard sticking 
out of my pup-tent. 

“What’s that?” he inquired. 

“The Colors, sir!’’ said I. 

“Good Lord, sergeant!’ said he, 
“don’t you know the Colors are supposed 
to be stored at some safe place in the 
rear? They put them in a bank in Paris, 
or some place like that.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said I. 
know.” 

Well, something had to be done about 
the Colors. That evening, with orders to 
march buzzing about us, my buddy and I 
approached the adjutant. 

“Sir,” said I, “I am informed that our 
Colors should be elsewhere. What shall 
we do with them?” 

“For heaven’s sake, sergeant!” he 
shouted. ‘“‘How in hell should I know 
anything about the Colors? We move 
now, tonight, and I’m busy. Bring them 
along!” 

Now, as soldiers go, and sergeants in 
particular, I was pretty good. (Personal 
opinion, understand.) I put over a lot of 
jobs and nobody ever told me that I fell 
down on one. In case any of you gentle- 
men don’t know, a color sergeant be- 
comes a provost, and any other kind of an 
officer, when not working at his regular 
job. That means he does anything in the 
regiment that nobody else wants to do. 
You’ve heard that West Point story: 
“Sergeant, put up that flag pole.” Well, 
that meant a color sergeant. It meant 
this in France, that I commanded details 
which dug latrines (and filled them up), 
ran Y.M.C.A. canteens, put up buildings, 
swept whole towns (after the sheep and 
cows had passed through), gathered wood, 
arrested trouble makers, moved artillery 
(German—after the Armistice) and did a 
lot of little jobs on the side that were not 
in the manual. So, of course, when the 
order was given me to “bring them 
along,”’ be- (Continued on page 52) 
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IM was an expert mechanic in one cycle; so does everybody else who has Anyhow, here was Jim restored to 
of the skilled building trades—let’s ever worked in rehabilitation. It is by health except for his daily need of insulin. 
not be more specific, to avoid any no means confined to out-patient insulin. By this time, of course, his family was 


chance of embarrassing Jim by 
exposing this section of his life to public 
gaze. He fell ill, a couple of years ago, and 
had to quit working. When his money 
was about gone, he transferred to a 
Veterans Administration hospital. And 
they fixed him up in a few months so 
that he was almost as good as new. 

Almost, but not quite. The routine ex- 
aminations at the hospital had disclosed 
an ailment, previously unsuspected be- 
cause it had no particular connection with 
the trouble that had disabled him. Jim, 
the laboratories discovered, is a diabetic. 
Diabetes is a cruel disease because often 
until the disease is far along it gives no 
warning that the layman is likely to rec- 
ognize. Jim had progressed a long way 
into diabetes. It need not disable him 
for working and normal living, as long 
as he watched his diet and had the proper 
medication. But right there came the 
rub. 

To keep his body functioning as it 
should, consuming the starch and sugar 
of even a selective diet, Jim needed his 
regular dosage of insulin. This life-giving 
substance is the crutch on which a dia- 
betic must lean—until its discovery just 
a few years ago, the only future a diabetic 
could look forward to, despite the utmost 
care in living, was eventual fatal results. 
As long as Jim stayed in the Veterans 
Hospital, he was assured his insulin. But 











there is no way for the hospital to supply in { 
insulin to a man after he is discharged. on : 
Basically this is silly, since lack of insulin mo 
will eventually return the out-patient to ond 
hospital, with his disease perhaps further yea 
advanced. It would save the Government eon 
money to keep Jim and his fellow dia- me 
betics in insulin. But there is no law, no The fountain given by Cook County Council of The American thi 
appropriation, no earthly provision for Legion Auxiliary which marks the entrance to Edward Hines, Jr., sur 
such patients and their needs after they Memorial Hospital, Chicago, a Veterans Administration Facility. os 
leave the hospital walls. You know the The fountain is in honor of Cook County World War veterans go 
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The patient soon learns how 


in financial straits. His wife was at work 
on a WPA project which supplied enough 
money for the bare necessities for herself 
and the children. It was the wrong time of 
year for construction, therefore Jim 
could not count on much work for a few 
months. It looked as if about the only 
thing he could do to assure his insulin 
supply would be to remain at the hospital 
as long as they would let him stay, then 
go home and suffer the ravages of his 
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chronic disease until and if he could get 
himself a job. Daily insulin is beyond the 
means of a destitute man who lacks work. 

Because Jim lives in Illinois, he was 
spared this topsy-turvy procedure. The 
Illinois Department of The American 
Legion Auxiliary had adopted a new pro- 
gram just before Jim came face to face 
with this tough problem. The result was 
a prompt handling of the difficulty, a 
handling that restored Jim to his family 


and permitted him to stay on the insulin 
medication that his case required. The 
Auxiliary gave him a month’s supply of 
insulin before he left the hospital, and 
through a simple routine he received a 
month’s supply thirty days later. 

He would have received still another 
month’s supply, had he needed it. But 
he found a job. He has been working a 
few days a week ever since, which is as 
much as he can hope for in his line right 
now. But it is enough to help support his 
family, and buy his own insulin. 

Six weeks after leaving the hospital, 
Jim wrote me a letter which said, in 
effect: “I have a job and have bought in- 
sulin for myself. I have on hand two 
weeks’ supply of what you gave me. 
Please tell me where to return it to. I 
want some other fellow to get the benefit 
of your help, now that I don’t need help 
any more. And as soon as I am earning 
enough to meet all of the family expenses, 
you can count on me to send you some 
money to help the Auxiliary’s insulin 
program. It is what put me back on my 
feet, when there was no other way on 
earth for me to get it.” 

Insulin is a chemical product secreted 
by the pancreatic tissue which checks 
the accumulation of glucose (sugar) in 
the blood. A solution of this, taken from 
the pancreas of sheep and oxen and in- 
troduced hypodermically, is the accepted 
manner of combatting diabetes, whose 
sufferers in this country are said to num- 
ber not less than two million, of whom 
one hundred thousand are children. 

Within the year and a half that the 
Illinois Auxiliary’s program has been in 
use, it has freed an untold number of 
beds for veterans who needed them. All 
over Illinois it has been taking care of 
diabetics, but the bulk of them have 
come from Hines Hospital because it is 
the largest hospital, and has the largest 
number of patients of the type who can 
be released to normal home life if only 
they can have a steady supply of insulin. 

Most of these men are married, most 
of them have several children. All of 
them were flat broke at the time they left 
hospital, otherwise they would not have 
been given free insulin by the Auxiliary. 
Very few of them receive compensation, 
and those who are on the compensation 
rolls receive sums that fall far short of 
enough to buy expensive medicine. 
Several of them, like Jim, have once more 
become self-sup- (Continued on page 56) 
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ERNARD ANDREWS, our ser- 
vice officer, called me one Satur- 
day night about nine o’clock and 
asked me to go to his camp. It 

overlooks a beautifuf bend in the river 
about thirty-five miles out of town. We 
were almost there when Bernard ex- 
claimed, “I forgot something!” 

He turned his car in the middle of the 
road and started back. In reply to my 
inquiry about what he had forgot, he 
said, ‘Bill Turner lives in a shack up that 
holler. If I don’t get him something, he’ll 
probably have no food for Sunday:” 

It was midnight when we arrived at the 
humble home. In response to several 
knocks, the mountaineer cautiously 
opened the door. Andrews, carrying a 
basket piled high with food, led the way 
into the two-room house. 

By the light of a dirty kerosene lamp, I 
saw an old-fashioned bed in the corner 
occupied by Mrs. Turner. Three pallets 
were spread on the floor where children 
were lying. Pieces of clothing were 
scattered promiscuously about the room. 
The walls were covered with heavy 
building paper. On them were tacked at 
intervals pictures of movie actors which 
had been clipped from newspapers and 
magazines. A crocheted sampler, “God 
Bless Our Home,” hung over the mantel. 
Andrews sat down in a homemade, split- 
bottom chair. I sat near the fireplace on a 
three-legged stool, and Turner leaned 
against the door jamb. 

Andrews said “howdy” to Mrs. Turner, 





and then turned to her husband. “How 
you gettin’ on, Bill?” 

Bill replied with a wry smile, “A’ 
right.” 

“Got any work?” 

“Leetle now an’ then.” 

“‘Where’s the rest o’ your children?” 

“Six in hyar an’ four in the kitchen.” 

“‘How’s your garden?” 

The man began to cough. Then I 
noticed he had a hollow chest, sunken 
eyes, and pallid cheeks. Mentally I 
reflected that the chap should be in the 
hospital. When he ceased coughing, he 
said, ‘‘The old woman and the kids got a 
good garden.” 

Andrews said, “Fine! Couldn’t get 
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along without our 
women folks, 
Bill.” 

In a squeaky 
voice, Mrs. 
Turner said, “‘Ef- 
fen you hadn’t 
brung us seeds, 
we'd hed no gar- 
den.” 

Andrews ex- 
ploded,“Shucks!”’ 
Then he changed 
the subject. “Bill, 
do you know Jer- 
ry Woodman?” 


“No.” 
“He’s a road- 
builder. Yester- 


day he was given 
a contract for a 
stretch of road 
near here. He 
might need a 
watchman or flag- 
man. Better ask 
to be put on as 
flagman. Then 
you can be home 
at nights.” 

“Whar’ll I find 
him?” 

Andrews threw 
up his hand in a 
characteristic 
gesture. ‘Don’t 
bother. Tl see 


Woodman. I don’t know when he'll start 
work, but when he does, he’ll make a 
place for you.” 

I detected a glisten of tears in the man’s 
eyes as he said, “Bernard, I can’t thank 
you. You’ve saved our lives.”” He was 
indeed grateful, and it was quite appar- 
ent the food Bernard had brought would 
be a life saver to the family. 

“Forget it,”’ said our service officer. 

He turned to me. “‘Let’s get goin’.” 

As we left the room, Andrews said, 
“Good-by, Mrs. Turner. Don’t let Bill 
work too hard.” 

She squeaked, ““The doc you sent us 
told ’im ter be keerful, but he overdoes 
hisself every time he gits eny work.” 





RIEND 


When we were in the car and on our 
way to camp, I asked Andrews how he 
had found this needy family. 

“One of our members soldiered with 
Bill in France. Six weeks ago we found 
the family in need of help.” 

“That man is pretty sick.” 

“Yes. The poor devil came back with 
his lungs shot to pieces from gas and 
exposure. He settled in that holler where 
he was born and started to raise a family.” 

“Does he receive compensation?” 

“No. I ain’t blamin’ the Bureau. Bill 
didn’t know how to make application, 
but I’ve got some fellows workin’ on his 
case. I think we'll get it through soon.” 

It was a month later. I was doing some 
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routine work in my office. Andrews tele- 
phoned. “Busy?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Get your uniform on. We’ve got to 
bury a soldier.” 

When I met him at the Legion Home 
an hour later he had the Colors and was 
ready to go. Four other boys in uniform 
crowded into his car and we started. 

Andrews said, “We’ve got to hurry. 
It’s about ten miles over the roughest 
road I ever saw.” 

“Bernard used to drive a racer,” one of 
the boys commented. “‘He’ll get us there, 
but we may have more than one soldier 
to bury.” 

As soon as we left the city limits, we 
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turned into a country road that wound 
around a hillside. It was narrow, bumpy, 
and had deep ruts on each side. 

“Hold on!” yelled Andrews. “This is 
good for what ails you. It jostles your 
liver. You chaps sit around offices all day 
and wonder why you have headaches. 
Then you take aspirin and complain 
about your ill health and fuss at your 
wives about the food they serve. Get out 
into the fresh air, travel a few rough 
roads, and you will live to be old men.” 

“All right, doctor,” sarcastically re- 
marked one of the boys in the back seat. 
“Tf I was John D. Rockefeller, I could get 
out and have a good time too.” 

“Who the hell’s havin’ a good time? If 


It was quite ap- 
parent the food 
would be a life- 
saver to that 
family 


Wlustralion. 
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you think I’m havin’ a good time, try 
this job awhile.” 

The chap replied, “Bosh! You wouldn’t 
swap your job for National Commander.” 

Another boy said, “Bernard puts in 
about as much time for the Legion as the 
National Commander does, and he pays 
his own expenses.” 

“You birds make me tired,” said 
Andrews. “If I can’t help a few deserving 
soldiers, I ain’t much good.” 

I asked, ‘“‘What about the bums?” 

Then our service officer started a line 
of abuse. It was good to hear him curse 
the goldbrickers, racketeers, and pan- 
handlers. He told of a few instances where 
he had been (Continued on page 50) 
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HEY have lifted her face, tilted 

her nose, adorned her with a sty- 

lish, streamlined dress and cov- 

ered her feet with soft new shoes 
so that none of you who knew her in 
1917-1918 would recognize her, but when 
she opens her mouth you will recognize 
her in a second, It is the voice of the old 
French 75. Today it rings with even 
greater authority. 

After more than forty attempts to find 
something better, the United States 
Army now is thoroughly convinced that 
the French 75, the oldest of modern field 
artillery pieces, with a record going back 
to 1897, is still in a class by itself. 

By a number of improvements in the 
carriage made by American ordnance 
experts, but with the original gun tube 
and recoil system intact, this weapon, 
which gained for itself the affectionate 
title among Frenchmen of “notre mer- 
veilleux canon,” can now move cross- 
country at thirty miles an hour, turn to 
the right or left at an arc of almost nine- 
ty degrees, without disturbing its base, 
and hit a target almost thirteen thousand 
yards away. The French 75 of the World 
War could hardly be pushed beyond six 
miles an hour, could not be traversed 
more than nineteen degrees and had a 
maximum range of about seventy-five 
hundred. If war came tomorrow, the 
American doughboy again would find 
his principal support in attack and re- 
sistance in defense his old and tried friend 
of the Western Front, the “beautiful 
Soixante-Quinze.” 

That it was the veer of rapid-fire field 
guns during the World War, practically 
all military experts are agreed. The de- 
tails of its perfection have always been a 
mystery and today, more than forty 
years after its adoption, the secret still is 
closely guarded. In France not more 
than a dozen men, in the United States 
perhaps an equal number, are thoroughly 
familiar with the complete process of as- 
sembling its recoil mechanism, wherein 
the great secret lies. During the World 
War, the Germans captured hundreds of 
75's, pulled them apart in an effort to 
discover the secret of their construction 
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and obviously tried to copy the recoil 
mechanism for use on their own 77’s but 
they proved crude in comparison to the 
French workmanship and never func- 
tioned smoothly. 

There is no secret any longer to the 
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cultivated the principles of extended 
order drill, scattered and took cover. 
The effect of artillery fire was reduced in 
importance. 

To return field artillery to its full vigor 
and to overcome its obvious faults, an in- 





The old girl (officially, Soixante-Quinze) as we knew 


her in 1917-18, before they made her what she is today 


principle of the recoil mechanism, al- 
though in 1897 it pioneered the field. 
Prior to its advent, artillery firing was 
slow and cumbersome. The piece had to 
be placed in position, the carriage made 
firm, the gun pointed at its target. When 
ready for fire, all but one of the gunners 
had to move away. He pulled the lan- 
yard. The gun literally jumped in the 
air. The wheels rolled. The gun crew 
rushed in, raised the trail and moved the 
carriage back to its former position. 
After each round the piece had to be set 
for range and deflection. Valuable mo- 
ments thus were lost. Each time the gun 
fired, the same series of operations had to 
be repeated. The opposing infantry, 
thoroughly familiar with the difficulties 
in the manipulation of the field piece, 


genious French artilleryman, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Albert Deport, in collabo- 
ration with his colleagues, Captains 
Sainte-Claire Deville, Francois Léon 
Emile Rimailho and Marie-Adolphe Hou- 
berdon, developed the French 75. For 
almost ten years, they worked in the 
greatest secrecy. The results of their re- 
searches were known only to the director 
cf artillery and to a few trusted assistants 
in the French arsenals. There was a ru- 
mor current during the World War that is 
still repeated, that the secret which Cap- 
tain Dreyfus was charged with havirg 
tried to turn over to an enemy power, 
which led to the famous court-martial, 
was that of the French 7s. 

What Lieutenant Colonel Deport and 
his collaborators discovered was that by 
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the operation of a hydro-pneumatic brake 
attached to the gun the weaknesses of 
artillery firing could be corrected. The 
brake mechanism consists principally of a 
piston operating between an oil and a 
compressed air compartment. When the 
gunner pulls the lanyard and starts the 
projectile on its way, the gun rolls back 
—on slides in the newer models, the 
originals recoiled on rollers—and draws 
with it the recoil piston. As the piston 
moves back a number of forces, princi- 
pally oil and compressed air, check the 
force of the recoil until it is finally spent. 
At that moment the expansion of the 
compressed air pushing back against the 
piston forces it toward its original posi- 
tion and the gun is returned “in battery,” 
ready to be fired again. 

The tests proved that during firing the 
carriage wheels could be kept almost sta- 
tionary and the aiming and deflection set- 


Vintage 1938, and still the choice 
of that connoisseur, Uncle Sam. 
He’s tried ’em all, too 








tings hardly disturbed. To appreciate 
more fully the efficiency of this recoil me- 
chanism, let it be noted that in a distance 
of forty-five inches, it brings to a dead 
stop an engine weighing more than one 
thousand pounds and traveling about 
thirty miles an hour, reverses the course 
of the gun and carries it back to its origi- 
nal position—all of this without any ap- 
preciable jar and in just a few seconds. 
If this does not impress you, try to stop 
your own car traveling at thirty miles an 
hour in a distance of forty-five inches and 
check the results. 

The French artillerymen then added 
another improvement. They riveted a 
shield to the carriage behind which the 
gun crew could crouch and serve the gun 
continuously. Thus combining speed 
and accuracy, the 75, the principal re- 
liance for the defense of France in field 
operations, entered the World War and 





When the 75 was first tested in the United States for service 


during the World War. Camouflaged, you will note. At ex- 

treme left, John J. Bartley, first foreigner to enter secret 

chamber of the French arsenal guarding the 75’s recoil 
mechanism data 
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immediately proved that the faith in its 
ability was well founded. World War 
documents of 1914-1915, Allied as well as 
German, unstintingly have praised its 
prowess. 

By 10914 the principle of the hydro- 
pneumatic brake was no secret. What 
was and remains confidential are the ex- 
act dimensions of the internal mechanism 
of the brake and the method of assem- 
bling and mounting its parts. Toler- 
ances in fractions smaller than one- 
thousandth of an inch must be exactly 
correct or the mechanism breaks down. 
The secret rooms in the Puteaux Arsenal 
in France and in the Rock Island Arsenal 
in the United States, where the final 
assemblies are made, remain inaccessible 
to this day and even now the privilege of 
admission is most sparingly granted, even 
to Regular Army officers. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, it found itself short of field 
artillery guns and unable to produce its 
three-inch pieces rapidly enough for early 
use on the Western Front. The British 
offered to sell some of their 18-pounders. 
The French, geared to mass production, 
promised delivery of five 75’s a day, 
enough to equip the first million men. 
Impressed with the superiority of the 
latter and recognizing the advantages of 
interchangeability of ammunition with 
the French, who were fighting closer to 
the sources of manufacture, we adopted 
the “Soixante-Quinze.” 

All the 75’s we used in the A.E.F. were 
made in France. We had 123 field artil- 
lery regiments of all calibers overseas, 
and 72 were equipped with the French 
75. We had ordered 3,068 of the guns 
from the French. They had delivered by 
the time of the Armistice 1,828 of them. 

Early in the war it was realized that 
the United States would have to send a 
second or perhaps a third million men to 
the Western Front. The Ordnance De- 
partment was ordered to make plans 
looking toward the production of French 
75's in this country. No serious difficul- 
ties were expected in the manufacture of 
the gun or carriage but to make the secoil 
mechanism we were frankly warned by 
the French (Continued on page 54) 
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ADY, I heard that the good die 
young. You know why? Because 
as they grow older they get over 
it. Not that sin appears more 

alluring, but being good doesn’t seem to 
get anyone anything. For instance, now, 
I’ve only had one of these little mixtures 
of fermented spirits of malt, and if I were 
invited, I’d feel I could have another. 
Thank you, you’re a real lady. Did I ever 
try to be good myself, you ask? I cer- 
tainly did, hard. And it got me into the 
guard house, or as we used to say, the mill, 
the can, and other expressions you don’t 
need to know. Yes, lady, I’ll tell you all 
about it. There’s nothing I’d rather do 
than talk to a lady about myself. 

Well, lady, it was in the early summer 
of 1918, when rumors were beginning to 
float around that if the A. E. F. didn’t 
get one foot off of the other and get 
going, the war would be over before they 
knew it, and not won by the Allies 
either. I’d been up to the front once, 
carrying a suitcase for a visiting fireman, 
but my service hadn’t been brilliant, and 
so when I got back to where I started 
from, I thought it would be best not to 
say anything about it. I was going to be a 
good soldier, and do as I was told and 
keep my mouth shut. I’d been fighting 
the war as I pleased for over a year, and 
I’d decided I wouldn’t do that sort of 
thing any more. I hadn’t been with my 
own regiment for seven months, and the 
first thing to do would be to go back to 
them, take charge of my section, and just 
be a good sergeant. 

Well, I was at La Courtine, the Field 
Artillery Replacement Reserve, with the 
Supply Company. That was where they 
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put all the jaspers that were on their 
way back to their own outfits, and would 
only be the guests of the F. A. R. R. fora 
few days. But the Supply Company had 
to drill. It wasn’t too bad, because we 
were firing on the range all the time, and I 
did learn something about a 75 milli- 
meter gun. How to tell the trail-spade 
from the breech-block, anyway. I went 
to Retreat, a formation only attended by 
the dumbest of recruits and the non- 
com in charge of quarters. In three days 
the permanent non-coms of the Supply 
Company had me picked for a sucker ora 
lunatic. If a guy was so burning with am- 
bition he went to formations that he 
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could duck, then he was certainly going 
to get what he was looking for. 

The first thing happened to me was to 
draw a guard. I hadn’t been on guard 
since the old days at Camp Shelby, al- 
though several attempts had been made. 
I had a little system. I could tell, by 
watching, about when I was due to draw 
a guard, and the morning before, I’d go on 
sick call. The battery clerk, making up 
the guard detail, and seeing my name on 
the sick book, would detail another ser- 
geant for guard in case I was disabled the 
next day. It took a long time to get ready 
for guard mount, and it would never do 
to turn out a sergeant in my place with 
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only an hour’s notice, and have 
him make an untidy appearance 
at guard mount and so give the 
battery a bad name. 

But I didn’t do that at La Cour- 
tine. They caught me with my foot 
off the bag. I didn’t think they put 
casuals on guard, and I wasn’t 
looking for it, but anyway, I 
wouldn’t have done anything to 
prevent it. So I went to guard 
mount all shined up, and was com- 
mander of the guard, and all was 
swell. The officer of the day was a 
Regular Army sergeant that had 
been commissioned, and did he 
know his stuff! Spike Hennessy, that was 
in command, was always helling around 
looking for trouble, but the O.D. was 
two jumps ahead of him every time. 
There were a lot of troops in that camp— 
Americans, Annamite riflemen, French 
engineers, Russian mutineer prisoners, 
and a brigade of National Guard field 
artillery, as well as the F.A.R.R. 

Since our guard house was above the 
main road, a detachment of one or the 
other was going by most of the time. 
“Turn out the guard, armed party!” 
That’s what we had to do, lady, when a 
body of troops, except at drill, appeared. 
If Spike Hennessy saw the armed party 
first it was our hard luck. Our O.D. had a 
line of vedettes with field glasses watch- 
ing for Spike, though, and we knew where 
he was every minute. I never put in a 
guard like that in my life, before or since. 
But it was to win the war, what the heck, 
and if I could help by making these poor 
bohunks run in and out of the guard 
house like ants all day, to present arms 
to a bunch of miniature Chinks, then I 
was certainly going to do it. 

We got through the day with the loss 
of only two men, caught by Spike without 
their rifles in a place where the rifle was 
certainly of no use, tactical or strategical. 
Came time to be relieved. We had guard 
mount, and the two O.D.’s, new and old, 
came down to ceunt the prisoners before 
we signed off. One prisoner short. Who 
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A forty-five through its ribs, 
and a tank car bleeds copiously. 
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did it? Me. I was commander of the 
guard, and responsible for the prisoners. 
Carramba! 

Well, now what happened was instead 
of jolly well walking over to the mess 
shack and getting my chow at noon, I was 
going to do things the way they should 
be done, so I was going to stay at the 
guard house until the prisoners came 
back from dinner and were checked in. 
The run of the mill, as they say, went to 
their own batteries to eat, but the general 
prisoners ate in the guard house. 

Up boils a truck, and a mysterious cap- 
tain says he’s got orders from Spike to 
take all the prisoners out to fight a forest 
fire, and he’ll pick up all the prisoners in 
the guard house now. We had only two, 
the general prisoners aforesaid. He gave 
me a receipt for them, and trundles off 
to pick up the others at their battery 
mess shacks. All came back, during the 
course of the day, except my “general.” 
The story was that he was a husky lad 
and had been kept on to watch the embers 
of the fire during the night. 

Of course I had to receipt for him, but 
the new O.D. wouldn't sign the guard 

























book. He wanted to see the 
prisoner. The new O.D. was a 
Plattsburg product, and had 
had so much slipped over on 
him by these old-time Regu- 
lars he wouldn’t sign for a 
package of writing paper with- 
out opening it and counting 
the sheets to be sure there 
were a thousand. So the guard 
couldn’t be relieved and the 
adjutant wouldn’t relieve the 
old O.D., and Spike was away 
to Aubusson having dinner 
with the French commander 
of the district and a few 
friends, so we had an extra night’s guard. 

The boys on my guard thought and 
spoke very harshly of me. Of course who- 
ever had taken the receipt for that mug 
would have been the unpopular one, but 
the point is, if I’d gone to my dinner and 
let the guard go to hell, the corporal of 
the relief would have taken the receipt 
and the deluge of grief afterward. The 
general prisoner came back about ten 
o'clock the next day, and we were relieved 
in every sense of the word. The end of 
the week patience and virtue had its 
reward. I got my orders to go back to 
my outfit. A draft was being sent to the 
Third Field Artillery Brigade at Camp de 
Céetquidan, in Brittany, clear away over 
the other side of France. I'd made one 
train trip with troops, and it hadn’t left 
very pleasurable memories, so I had some 
doubts of the enjoyments of this one. 
But when the draft had fallen in, on Sat- 
urday morning, I saw it was going to be 
all right. There were two hundred and 
fifty men, commanded by the old Regu- 
lar that had been my O.D. He had two 
other officers to help him, as well as ten 
or twelve non-coms, and a sergeant major 
who had been with the First Division, 
and was starting on his second year in 
France. A fine, well-commanded outfit. 


He posted guards, 
and any man stood 
up had to explain 
why 














We fell in, were assigned squads, had 
our packs and canteens _ inspected, 
marched to the station, put aboard the 
train, and shoved off in good order. By 
three o’clock that afternoon there had 
been fifteen fights and there wasn’t a 
sober man in the outfit except me and the 
lieutenant in command I was going to 
be good, and he was just “old army” 
enough not to take a drink while on 
duty. 

Where did we get it, lady? Where does 
the rain come from? Wine in France is 
shipped around in tank cars. A forty- 
five through its ribs makes the tank car 
bleed copiously. Canteens and mess cups 
catch the flow. There was a tank car on 
nearly every siding where we stopped, 
and the train sampled ’em all. Lady, there 
are people that will tell you red wine has 
no authority. Don’t you believe it. And 
it sticks by the ribs, too. A guy that has 
had a good absorption of it gets an awful 
thirst the next morning, and every time 
he takes a drink of water, he’s right back 
where he started from. 

However, no harm done. Just a little 
singing, now and then, and a couple of 
friendly fights every time the train 
stopped—which it did as often as the 
engineer could find a siding to put it on. 
And so in the morning we got to Chateau- 
roux. The company was lined up, and 
though we were a little red-eyed, me from 
lack of sleep and the outfit for another 
reason, not a man was missing when the 
roll was called. 

Lady, would you mind just handing 
me another tall glass in memory of those 
I didn’t have on that trip? And it wasn’t 
because I didn’t want them, either; it 
was because I was going to be good, and 
not drink on duty. 

Now this sergeant major out of the 
First Division spoke French, because he 
was from Louisiana, or some place like 
that. He’d been in France a year and 
knew his way around. When we got to 
Tours around noontime he knew he was 
on the main line and could travel by 
express, instead of on the slow and jerky 
quarante hommes and hweet chevaux. 
I saw he was gone when we called the roll 
at the station outside Tours, Saint-Pierre- 
des-Corps. He was supposed to call it, 
being acting top, but he was gone, so I 
called it. A lot of the sergeants there 
ranked me, I knew, but they all modestly 
effaced themselves, and I, having made 
up my mind I’d do my duty, took on to 
be acting top. And as I could speak a lit- 
tle French, too, we didn’t lose anything 
by the departure of the real top. 

Ah! While we were hanging about the 
railroad yards in Tours, a rumor got 
around that a man could catch a two 
o'clock train for Paris, spend the night 
and a day, and catch us at Rennes, 
where we would stop Sunday night. 
Some of those lads had money, and cer- 
tain ones began to wander vaguely away 
across the tracks. The looey stopped 
that. He blew his whistle and turned out 
the outfit. He made ’em all sit down along 
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the side track, posted guards to be sure 
we didn’t get ironed out by some wander- 
ing switch engine, and any man stood up 
had to explain why. But he couldn’t 
make the officers do that, so when we fell 
in once more and boarded the train for 
Le Mans, the lieutenant was alone, as 
far as commissioned personnel went. All 
his buddies had skipped and gone to 
Paris. 

We got into Le Mans in some confu- 
sion. I thought it was bad, but later on 
those troop trains used to go through 
France like Sherman went to the sea, 
leaving fire and desclation all the way 





That was the first chance I had, lady, 
to realize what “world’’ war meant. The 
station at Le Mans, and the Foyer du 
Soldat, or French Y.M.C.A. behind it, 
was full of soldiers I’d never seen before. 
Belgians, for instance, with tasseled for- 
age caps. Poles, from the new Polish 
Legion, in red pants and blue blouses, 
with square topped hats. Jn the waiting 
room, guarded by two gendarmes, were 
four Bulgarian officers on their way, so 
the gendarmes said, to Carcasson, to be 
confined in dungeons as reprisal for four 
French aviators that had been so con- 
fined in Bulgaria. 





The old lady made it clear that it was the lieu- 
tenant, and the lieutenant alone, she was inviting 


behind. Le Mans wasn’t as celebrated 
then as it got to be later on. The commis- 
saire de gare said we were the first Ameri- 
can troops that had ever spent the night 
there. 

“Hmmm!”’ said the lieutenant, when I 
had translated this. ‘Ask him what he’d 
do if he had a trainload of French troops 
to keep here all night!” 

“He says there’s an enclosed yard be- 
hind the station where they keep freight. 
He’ll run the cars in there, you can post a 
guard at the gate, and in the morning 
there they’ll be, all safe and sound.” 

“Let’s put ’em away, sergeant,” de- 
cided the lieutenant, ‘and you and I'll 
go up town and have some supper. What 
time do we have to get out of here in the 
morning?” 

“Eight-thirty,” says the commissaire. 

“Fine.” 

So we shut the gate and posted the 
guard and off up into Le Mans to see what 
kind of steak we could get. 


Outside in the street was another 
unique experience for me. The American 
authorities were careful to the point of 
fussiness who they allowed around any 
place that soldiers might congregate, but 
the European governments were not so 
fussy. The lieutenant and I had to battle 
our way through as tough a bunch of 
women as I have ever seen in my life, and 
I’ve been around. When I say battle, I 
mean battle. A girl’s morals can be what 
they will, as far as I’m concerned, but I 
require them to wash their faces, and if 
they don’t wash their faces, I really don’t 
get up any interest. 

We got loose of them, finally, al- 
though the lieutenant nearly lost his hat, 
and so on up into the town, by way of the 
Avenue Thiers. How do I remember the 
name of the street? Well, lady, in the 
small towns of France, the main stem is 
always called Avenue Thiers, when it 
isn’t called Boulevard Gambetta. They 
were two big shots, it seems, after the 
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Franco-Prussian War. And so to get food. 
The lieutenant had picked me as his 
guest because I was supposed to speak 
French. We went into the first place we 
saw that looked like a restaurant, and 
sat down. You had to take what they 
gave you; there was no ordering. This was 
war time, and the civilians were on short 
rations. The civilians, and the lads in the 
front lines. In between, a lot of guys were 
getting fat—naming no names, lady. 

“Bah!” says the lieutenant. “Have 
them bring me some nice French wine, 
none of this sour Bordeaux, nor any of 
that lousy Burgundy, but the real stuff 
I used to read about in books!” 

We compromised on cognac. The lieu- 
tenant seemed to think it was beer, the 
way he was drinking it, but that was his 
affair. I was a little nervous, because 
I could hear the whisper going around 
that we must be Americans, and we were 
the beheld of all beholders. Lady, if you 
can imagine anyone in Le Mans not 
knowing what an American soldier looked 
like, but that is what they did. Most of the 
A. E. F. came home from there 
eight months or a year after- 
ward, but in June we were a 
novelty, what I mean. Then up 
and gets a dear old lady and 
passes us a basket of bread. New 
to me, but she explained that you 
couldn’t get bread unless you had 
a bread card, which of course 
neither of us had. She had a swell 
looking girl with her, her daugh- 
ter, I thought, and the lieutenant 
and I stood up and bowed, and all 
was well, and the restaurant 
nearly sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” It’s great to be a hero, 
lady, even if you don’t deserve it. 
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I bet if I asked one of those French people 
that night to give me a drink, they would 
have. Ah! Thank you! Not too much ice, 
please. 

Well, to go on, we had soup that was 
swell, and some kind of meat that wasn’t, 
and a salad that was gorgeous, and some 
kind of dessert tasted like baked cobwebs, 
the whole washed down with coneyac. 
That sort of puts a guy on his mettle, 
after all. Nicked the looey ten francs for 
the two of us. That was two bucks in 
those days. As we went out, who should 
be going out but the polite French lady 
and her daughter. We bowed, and they 
bowed, and the old lady said to me, “‘Ah! 
Brave boy, tell me, are you Americans or 
perhaps British?” 

“No, madam, we are Americans. My 
friend is a lieutenant, and I am what you 
French call a marshal of the lodgings.” 
That’s what the French call a sergeant in 
a mounted outfit. Sounds swell, doesn’t it? 

“My daughter, Ernestine!” waves the 
French lady. She smiles and acknowledges 
our bows—we were doing a kind of Butts 
Physical— forward 
bend! all the time 
—and sort of ushers 
us away from the 
restaurant a little 
bit. 

“The lieutenant 
does not speak 
French?” she goes 
on. “But you do, I 
see! I wonder if the 
lieutenant would 
like a little coffee, 
now! Possibly a 
hand of bridge! 
Does he play 
bridge?” 


We had to battle our way through as tough a 
bunch of women as I’ve ever seen in my life 






I translated that to the lieutenant, who 
had his eye nailed on Ernestine, and very 
easy it was for the eye to become fixed on 
her, too. No, he didn’t play bridge (red 
dog or poker being more familiar), but he 
could learn. I thought a little foursome 
wouldn’t be bad myself, letting mama 
take a little time out now and then to 
give the lieutenant a lesson in French, 
while I tried my ability at teaching 
Ernestine English. 

“Oh, yes, madame,” says I, “the lieu- 
tenant would be overjoyed!” 

Eh bien! So off we start up the street, 
me and the lieutenant bumping into each 
other as we both tried to walk beside 
Ernestine. 

Mama halts. Up goes a kind of eye 
glass on a stick she was carrying, and I 
get the Saturday inspection look throughit. 

“You have perhaps misunderstood!” 
says mama, in a voice that would freeze 
a furnace fire. “I said, would the Jieu- 
tenant like to have coffee!’ ” 

“Apparently I’m not invited,” said I a 
little lamely to the lieutenant. 

“T’ll be seein’ you in the morning,” 
said he. 

Huhuh! I didn’t care. The old lady was 
wearing a wig, I noticed, and I'd have 
been stuck with her all the evening, any- 
way. I think that was the only time 
throughout the war I really envied com- 
missioned rank. 

I went back and hung around the 
station awhile, and bought some cigar- 
ettes for some French soldiers, and went 
over to the cars and turned in. All was 
quiet along the Potomac; the boys were 
pretty tired. So we all slept peacefully. 

In the middle of the night, raining 
cats and dogs, some soldier came and 
woke me up. (Continued on page 4o) 
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Old Pete 
himself — 
Grover 
Cleveland 
Alexander 







" LAY ball!”’ yells the umpire, and 
another game begins. Another 
baseball contest—with its thrills 
and luck of the game. 

For the last several seasons I’ve been 
sitting on the sidelines. When I finished 
my nineteen years in the National 
League, the scorers counted up 693 games 
in which I had pitched, 373 of which I 
won, a percentage of .642 and a record 
for my league which, they tell me, may 
stand for all time. 

When the pleasant 
news recently arrived 
that I was placed in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame by 
an almost unanimous 
vote, I was interested in 
noting the comments of 
my old friends, the sports- 
writers. They were gen- 
erous to the extreme in 
their appraisal of my 
baseball accomplish- 
ments. They recited the 
records I had made. Some 
of them expressed the 
opinion that my record of 
ninety shut-out games— 
games in which my team’s 
opponents failed to get a 
score—will likely stand 
for all time. 

Nearly all of them 
chose as the biggest mo- 
ment of my career the 
turning back of the Yan- 
kees in that seventh 
inning of the World Series 
in 1926 when I went out 
there and shut out the ‘murderers’ row” 

of Tony Lazzeri, Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig 
and other Big Bats of the New York 
American League team, to win the series 
for the Cardinals. 

But I prize most of all the comment 
which one writer put into these words: 
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“Through his nineteen years as a 
pitcher in the senior major league, Alex- 
ander was a true sportsman.” 

That gave me a real thrill. 

As this 1938 season swings along, it will 
bring its outstanding plays, its thrilling 
moments when the tide of a game is 
turned on a brilliant catch or throw, its 
boneheads, surprises, slumps 
and final victories. 

And by the time September 
starts we'll know the answers 
to these questions: Who’ll 
win? Who’ll grab the pen- 
nant? What young rookies seem des- 
tined to become stars by the season’s 
end? What stars are about to dim and 
fade? 

I’ll leave the answers to the baseball 
prophets, who seem not to mind staying 
out on limbs. But I can predict one 
thing with supreme confidence: Baseball 
will continue to improve in sportsman- 
ship. In my time I’ve seen it get better 
consistently, year after year. It will con- 
tinue to be the cleanest, best managed 
and disciplined sport in America. 

This season—and every season— 
will have its big moments, com- 
parable to those I experienced in 
my baseball career. 

Some you'll never 
know about, for they'll 
stay buried in the hearts 
of the players, whether 
rookies or _ veterans. 
One of my first big mo- 
ments came that day I 
got the bid to play with 
the Philadelphia Na- 
tionals. Into the big 
circuit. Could I make 
good? Every rookie in 
the game faces that 
question. And all his 
teammates and the fans 
ask the same question. 

I knew that I could. 
I had lived, worked, 


Hans Wagner, a fellow 
hall-of-famer who paid 
Alexander a great tribute 


played, slept baseball since early boy- 
hood. I used to carry loads of rocks in 
my pockets to throw at objects, and I de- 
veloped what I considered a satisfactory 
accuracy. Transferred to baseball, it 
meant putting that white pellet where 
the batter couldn’t hit it. For three 









Oy rover leveland Ulexander 


seasons in the minors I proved I could do 
it. The year before I joined the Phils— 
1910—I won 25 games. 

With the Phils that first season I won 
28 games—a record for the first year in 
the major leagues. Will some rookie beat 
that in 1938? Who knows? The record 
is there for him to shoot at! 

My club gave 
me a bonus of 
$250 for winning 
those games. 
That, added to 
my $1500, gave 
me a thrill. It 
looked like big 
money. I was 
reared on a farm 
out in Nebraska, 
where $30a month 
was good wages, 
and here I was 
being paid to play 
baseball, and get- 
ting to see the 
country besides. 


The Rabbit—he 
left his mark 


When I read about these holdouts asking 
for anything up to $50,000 salary, I recall 
my early seasons with the Phillies. In- 
cidentally, I was never a hold-out in my 
life. 

Next year I won 30 games. And the 
next year 33, and in 1913 I helped the 
Phils triumph in 29 games. Another 
record for the first four seasons in the 
majors. 

Will some club, rated low when the 
season began, break out with a winning 
rash and forge to the top and a pennant? 
The Boston Braves did it in 1914. When 
I entered the National League the Giants 
of New York, Cubs of Chicago and the 
Pittsburgh Pirates had won nearly all the 
pennants for a decade. The Braves up- 
set their apple cart. On the Fourth of 
July they were in last place, but by al- 
most unearthly playing they won the 
flag and beat the Philadelphia Athletics 
four straight in the World Series. 

If the Braves could do it, I argued, so 
could the Phils. My club had never won 
a league pennant. We set to work in that 
1915 season. I won 31 games. We won 
the pennant. Went against the Boston 
Red Sox in the World Series. I pitched 
the first game, winning it 3 to1. We lost 
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the other four games. But helping my 
team win its only World Series game was 
a big moment. 

Any hurler gets a big moment out of 
pitching to the heavy hitters and mowing 


Rogers Hornsby, 
bad medicine for 
any pitcher 


‘em down, and I was no exception. I 
worked unceasingly to master the tech- 
nique of placing that ball exactly where 
I wanted it. There are really only two 
kinds of pitched ball—a fast one, and a 
curve. The slow ball is just a fast ball in 
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Bill Klem on top of a play at the plate. 
He’s been the greatest ump of them all 
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reverse. There are nu. 
merous modifications, 
but these two are the 
fundamentals of base- 
ball pitching. The 
trick is to discover 
each batter’s weak- 
ness, to find that spot 
above the plate where 
he can’t hit the ball, 
and send that ball 
down to that spot! 

There were some 
great hitters in the 
National League dur- 
ing my years with the 
Phils: Larry Doyle 
and Moose McCor- 
mick of the Giants, 
Zack Wheat of Brook- 
lyn, Hans Wagner of 
Pittsburgh, Rogers Hornsby of St. Louis, 
Frank Schulte of the Chicago Cubs, and 
many more. Before the game, I’d hold a 
conference with my catcher, frequently 
calling in our teammates. We'd go over 
the opposing line-up. 

“This man hits the low ones. That 
one fans at an inside ball. Play far back 
for So-and-So—”’ I'd give them the low- 
down as I saw it from facing those hitters 
in previous games. 

And it worked. There was Big Cy 
Williams, for example, a left-handed hit- 
ter. Cy couldn’t hit to left field on a bet. 
Our shortstop played close, the rest of 
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Mathewson, 
great pitcher, great- 
er sportsman 





Gabby Hartnett, still in 
action, the best backstop 
Old Pete ever had 






the infield shifted right, and I’d pitch 
‘Gnside’”’ to him. If he should hit, the 
chances were huge that he’d be caught or 
thrown out. 

I never ceased to get an enormous kick 
out of fanning a big, bad 
batter. Hans Wagner? 
The Flying Dutchman 
was superlative in base- 
ball. He could hit, run 
and field in a manner 
that rates him among 
the greatest of all time. 
If he got on first base, 
he’d stand there non- 
chalantly like he was 
resting a bit. I had only 
to move my eyes off him 
and he’d be down to 
second like a flash. 

I concentrated on 
keeping Wagner off first! 
I found he was so anx- 
ious to hit he’d swing at 
a certain curve of mine, 
and I dished him out 
that wicked curve regu- 
larly. I consider that 
the greatest compli- 
ment from a player ever 
paid my pitching came 
from Hans Wagner. 
During a game he had 
two strikes, and he swung at another of 
my curves, which sailed by the end of his 
bat. He passed me as I went to the dug- 
out. 

“You darned freckle-faced farmer,” 
he grinned, “I can’t tell whether it’s a 
fast one or a curve until it’s gone by me!” 

The man who gave me my greatest 
concern while out on the mound? Rogers 
Hornsby, the Rajah of Swat. I pitched 
to him the first game he played in the 
majors, and I know his bat was bad medi- 
cine for all the hurlers who faced him. 

Fanning the heavy hitters gave me 
some big moments, but several mediocre 
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or weak batters brought me my keenest 
anguish. Jimmy Archer, Cubs catcher, 
admitted he couldn’t hit a barn dodor, 
usually. But when he stood before me, the 
gleam of triumph shone from his eyes, and 
“Smack!” he’d pole ’em out. It was ex- 
asperating, as any pitcher will tell you. 

Season after 
season I moved 
toward the final 
count of go shut- 
cut games. In 
1915, When we 
Phils were rising 

_ toward the pen- 
nant, I pitched four con- 
secutive games in each of 
which only one hit was 
allowed—a record for some 
pitcher to break if he can. 
The following season I 
pitched sixteen shut-out 
games—another record 
that gave me a thrill of 
satisfaction. When I fin- 
ished the 1917 season, I 
counted up 94 games won 
in the three previous sea- 
sons and I can sit back now 
and watch some 
pitcher work to- 
ward that one. 

But don’t think 
any pitcher does it 
all. How about that 
so-desirable but 
sometimes elusive thing known as sup- 
port? The thrill that any pitcher experi- 
ences when an infielder reaches out a 
glove and spears a wicked line drive. 
Or a fielder races under a high one 
that looks like a home-run and grabs 
it! 

I’ve seen some thrilling plays come out 
of those high ones, and occasionally some 
rare humor, as when Pittsburgh was play- 
ing the Phils and Dot Miller, Pirates’ 
first baseman, got on first. Big Chief 
Wilson, his teammate, smacked a high 
one toward right field. It looked like a 
good one to Miller, who shot on down 
toward second. Wilson was so sure it 
was good that he swung around first and 
started on to second. Our fielder raced 
to catch that ball and Miller decided he’d 
better play safe and go back to first. On 
the way he met Wilson, who turned back 
to first about the time Miller decided to 
go toward second again. Six times those 
runners passed each other in a howling 
baseball comedy before we tagged them 
both out. 

And how about the catcher? Let me 
give my catchers a hand! They are the 
real generals of the game. Upon their 
ability, fearlessness, quick thinking and 
dependability hang much of the game. 

The best of them ail that caught for 
me? Bill Killifer, who caught more 
games for me than any other catcher on 
the Philadelphia team, was a great back- 
stop and a splendid character. He was 
my pal and friend. But Gabby Hartnett 
of the Cubs gets my bid as tops for catch- 
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ers who have been on the receiving end of 
my pitching. He has a good eye, a strong 
arm and a steady nerve. I predict he'll 
rank with the greatest of them all when 
he lays down his mask and protector. I 
joined the Cubs in 1918. Gabby showed 
up at spring training before the 1923 
season. He gave promise 
of becoming a splendid 
catcher. I asked that he 
be allowed to catch our 
first game with Cincin- 
nati, and we shut out 
the Reds, 3 to o. A big 
moment for Gabby— 
and for me. 

For five years straight 
I won every game I 
pitched against one Na- 
tional League club, and 
that’s perhaps the odd- 
est record I hold. The 
Cincinnati fans don’t 
like me for that. No re- 
flection on the Reds— 
just the breaks of the 
game. But I can still 
hear the gnashing of 
teeth in the bleachers 
when I’d go out there to 
pitch. 
I'll toss a bouquet to 


Cy Williams, who 
couldn’t hit to 
left field. Below, 
Jimmy Archer, 
catcher of the 
Cubs, didn’t do so 
well against other 
pitchers, but he 
was pure poison to 
Alexander 


the Cincinnati club. 
Bob Bescher of the 
Reds never let me 
catch him off first 
base. He’d take a big 
lead toward second, 
and I’d do my best 
to catch him at one 
base or the other. 
He’d always beat me 
to it. 

To Rabbit Maran- 
ville goes the dis- 
tinction of being the 
only man to hand 
mea permanent scar. 
I’ve been hit black and blue by batted 
balls. One of Rabbit’s wicked drives 
raised a bad place on my leg that will 
always be there. 

And while I’m talking about superla- 
tives among the associates of my base- 
ball career, let me bow toward Christy 
Mathewson of the Giants. I pitched 
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against him in only three games before 
his great career ended, but each was a big 
moment for me. I wanted to win those 
games—and I won them all! Matty set 
the pace for clean, sportsmanlike playing. 
Is there another Matty on the way up? 
Watch those rookie pitchers! 

Two records lie buried back in the box 
scores that brought me a pardonable 
measure of satisfaction. I pitched in five 
straight games, and I won both games of 
a double-header. No danger of losing 
those records. The managers have more 
pitchers—and more sense—today! 

The five games were pitched while I 
was with the hard-up Phillies, against— 
yes, Cincinnati. I won the first. Next 
day I went out as relief hurler, and the 
next and the next, each for at least an 
inning or two. On the fifth day I pitched 
the whole game and won it. 

The double-header came while I was 
with the Cubs. We were playing in 
Chicago, and our next stand was St. 
Louis. I wanted so badly to visit my 
family in St. Paul, Nebraska. 

“Tf I pitch both games of this double- 
header—and win them—will you let me 
go see the folks?” I asked Manager Pat 
Moran. 

“Sure—if you win ’em both!” he re- 
plied, generously. : 

So we took both games. I 
jumped a train and spent three 
days with my family and pitched 
the opening game against the 
Cardinals four days later. 

My longest single game gave 
me almost as big a moment, for 
it ran sixteen innings, against 
Brooklyn. Leon Cadore was my 
opponent, and he went the route 
for Brooklyn. The Phillies won, 
2 to I. 

Darkness once brought me a 
thrill—of relief. In 1926 I joined 
the St. Louis club, and near the 
close of the season we were within 
sight of the Cardinals’ first pen- 
nant—fighting tooth and _ nail 
with Pittsburgh. The Pirates 
came to play us the last series. 
We started the game at 1 o’clock. 
Shortly, it began to rain. It 
cleared, and we began again. 
Then again the rain. That kept 
up all afternoon. At the close of 
the ninth inning we were tied, 
2 to 2. We went on through four- 
teen innings, and the game was 
called on account of darkness. 
My record in that one was the 
use of seven dry undershirts! 

The greatest satisfaction I 
found in winning any of those 90 
shut-out games came in my first 
game in a Cardinal uniform. My transfer 
from Chicago to St. Louis had put me in 
the light of having been “sold down the 
river.’ The Cubs, my old team-mates, 
were there to play us a Sunday game, and 
the crowd filled the grandstand and 
bleachers and overflowed onto the field. 
Manager Hornsby (Continued on page 54) 
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ANOTHER POSSUM-FARRAGO 


One day a newcomer to a little mining town dropped 
into the local palace of chance and took a seat at the 
poker table. He drew four aces and bet them to the limit. 
When the showdown came he reached out to scoop in the 
pot from his opponent, who had bet wildly on a pair of 


deuces. 
“Wait there, stranger,” said the man who had bet on 


a pair of deuces. “The pot’s mine.” 
“What do you mean, it’s yours?” 
“House rules—read ’em, brother,” he said. “I got a 


possum-farrago.” 
The man went over to where the rules were posted. 


The very first rule said: “The possum-farrago, which con- 
sists of two deuces, beats any hand in the deck.” 

The man returned to play, and in a little while he drew 
two deuces and bet his roll. When his adversary spread out 
a royal flush and reached for the pot, the newcomer said: 
“Hold on—I got a possum-farrago.” 

“What of it?” asked the player. “Read the rules.” 

Down near the end of the long list of house rules the 
man read: “The possum-farrago is good only once during 
the day.”—From Bursts and Duds for May, 1938. 


F YOU earn $40,000 in a single year, the 
Federal Government properly takes a 
whacking big slice out of it. If you earn 
$40,000 in a single second by dying, the 

Federal Government, with equal propriety, recog- 
nizes the fact that your wife and children may 
have to exist indefinitely on the return from the 
principal, and that return, these days, would be 
pretty thin. Life insurance enjoys tax exemption 
if it does not exceed $40,000. 

United States Government Life Insurance is 
not taxable. The War Risk Insurance Act of 
1918, as amended in 1924, says so with uncom- 
promising clarity: ‘“The compensation, insurance 
and maintenance and support allowances payable 
under Parts II, III and IV .. . shall be exempt 
from all taxation.’”’ Note well that “all.” The 
policy itself says so: “The proceeds of this policy 
are exempt from all taxation.” Note, again, the 
Som 


FEW months ago a New York World War 
veteran died and left a considerable estate 
which included $46,942.87 in life insurance. Of 
this amount, $10,000 was in a converted War 
Risk Insurance policy. The office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue held that the ex- 
cess of $6,942.87 over $40,000 was taxable in 
the amount of $944.31. The executor contended 
that since $10,000 of the $46,942.87 was ‘“‘ex- 
empt from all taxation,” it could not be fairly 
included in the total, and its deduction from the 
total would bring the resulting figure well within 
the exemption limit. 
The United States Board of Tax Appeals 
thought differently, and said so. The nub of its 
Opinion is contained in these sentences: 


If petitioner were correct in saying that the inclusion 
of the proceeds of War Risk Insurance in the gross estate 
of the decedent constituted a direct tax on such proceeds 
there might be some merit to its argument. But the Federal 
estate tax is not a direct tax. It is an excise upon the privi- 
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lege of transmitting property of a decedent upon his death, 
the amount of the tax being measured by the value of the 
property transmitted. 


Remember, the War Risk Insurance Act reads 
“exempt from all taxation.” To a humble lay- 
man, the above reasoning sounds suspiciously like 
making up the rules as you go along. 

Naturally the case is being appealed. Citing 
the fact that it raises before a Federal court for 
the first time the question whether the statutory 
tax exemption of War Risk Insurance includes 
exemption from estate or inheritance taxes, the 
brief for the petitioner notes that the problem 
has confronted many State courts (in as pedune 
commonwealths as Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Washington and Louisi- 
ana). In those few cases where decisions upheld 
the taxability of government policies, ‘‘the insur- 
ance, through the death of the beneficiary named 
in the policy, or through the failure on the part 
of the insured to name the beneficiary, had lapsed 
into the general estate and passed by succession 
and not by contract.” The brief comments: 


The result of these decisions in the state courts is of 
great significance because it must be obvious that if there 
could be any moral, legal or equitable right on the part 
of any government authority to tax the proceeds of such 
insurance, the States would have a greater right than the 
Federal Government, which itself had contracted not to 
tax the insurance in question. The States, on the other 
hand, are obviously strangers to the contract and in no 
way bound in this matter by any contractual obligations. 


NE other point stressed in the brief is worth 

reciting. A life-insurance policy, at any 
given moment, is worth as cash or as collateral 
for a loan only a fraction of its face value. In- 
surance does not come into its own until it be- 
comes part of the policy-holder’s. estate. In 
other words, the only tax it could possibly collide 
with would be an estate or inheritance tax, just 
as the only license a dog has to worry about is 
not an automobile license or a victualling license 
or a liquor license but a dog license. 

The whole thing may be pretty academic inso- 
far as the run of World War veterans is con- 
cerned. Not a high proportion of us carry as 
much as $40,000 insurance in whatever forms. 
But the insurance exemption used to be consid- 
erably more than $40,000. By the same token, 
the exemption may some day be considerably less, 
affecting thousands of government policies. 

The question has an even wider bearing. If 
the unequivocally-worded safety barrier hedging 
about one veteran benefit can be breached, why 
cannot others? If one quasi-judicial government 
body can apply what looks to the layman very 
much like a chisel, why cannot the rest? 


Note: The editors hereby express their gratitude to Abraham 
J. Rosenblum, Judge Advocate of the Department of New York, 
for acquainting them with the full facts in the case discussed. 
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HIPS which carried the A. E. F. 
overseas could have a Legion Post 
of their own. Roll-cail today would 
reveal a small but valiant muster. 

The old Leviathan, now in a Scottish 
shipyard preparatory to being scrapped, 
rates as perpetual past commander. 
Down off Solomon’s Island, Virginia, 
lie some of the other World War troop- 
ships: Mount Vernon, George Washington, 
America. Stranded by the ebb-tide of 
Time, they list uncertainly between days 
of sea-going glory and the shipbreakers’ 
mountains of scrap-iron. These big ves- 
sels were the brass-hats of the Transport 
Force. 

Members of the Legion of Ships- 
which-still-carry-on are, almost to a ves- 
sel, those which served in the ranks. The 
ex-German ships 
President Grant and 
Kénig Wilhelm II 
(the transport M ada- 
waska) which might 
have been consid- 
ered part of the 
commissioned per- 
sonnel, have contin- 
ued in the Army 
under badly scram- 
bled names. 

The erstwhile 
President Grant 
was renamed Repub- 
lic, while, for no 
good reason, the 
Madawaska became 
the U. S. Grant. A 
repentant United 
States Army Trans- 
port service may 
have figured it 
was a way of pla- 









LEGIONS 


cating the shade of the soldier-President, 
but all it succeeded in doing was to load 
down the ship with the official designation 
“U.S. A. T. U. S. Grant” (an initial mis- 
take!). 

There was one brilliant exception to 
the average private-in-the-ranks type of 
vessel which went right on making good 
in civvies and which today forms the 
bulk of active members in the Legion 
of Ships. The transport Great Northern 
was a true soldier of fortune, a top kick 
in any man’s army, and once, in 1921, 
the C. O. (and that means Commanding 
Officer) among the ships of the United 
States Navy’s Atlantic Fleet. 

During her hitch in the Navy, the 
Great Northern was called the Columbia, 
and to a war record of legendary glitter 





Two veterans of the wartime transport service. The Ken- 
tuckian, above, is now a freighter plying between the mainland 
and Hawaii. The Tenadores, one of the first six troopships and York. 
probably the finest camouflage job of them all, was wrecked 


some time after the war 


she added the distinction of being the 
first merchantman commissioned as 
flagship of a battle fleet. 

Launched under the name she made 
illustrious, the Great Northern and her 
sister ship, Northern Pacific, were built 
with a single instruction and designed 
for one purpose. Empire Builder Jim 
Hill’s sole requirement was that the ships 
make railroad time between Portland 
and San Francisco. They did! 

The American merchant marine was 
no great shakes when this country got 
into the war, but the two Pacific flyers 
could travel with any vessel afloat and 
when they went to trooping on the At- 
lantic proved it to the hilt. The 530-foot, 
8,357-ton speeders sailed as consorts of 
the 960-foot, 58,000-ton Leviathan, 

Even the official 
story of the Levia- 
than’s war service 
credits the Great 
Northern with beat- 
ing her into New 
York by an hour 
on one westbound 
crossing, stating, 
however, that the 
Leviathan “traveled 
one hundred miles 
further.’’ No par- 
ticular explana- 
tion of the detour is 
made. Another 
story is that the 
Great Northern on 
one occasion left the 
other side with the 
Mauretania in heavy 
weather and beat her 
by ten hours to New 
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Again, in the Leviathan’s story, reference 
is made to speed being slackened in stormy 
weather to enable the two smaller vessels 
to keep up. The Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern did keep up, though, even 
when watchers on the big ship saw them 
stick their snoots into the North Atlantic 
seas and roll gray-green water over the 
bridge. 

The Great Northern made the only 
“non-stop” voyage to France. Bunkered 
and provisioned for a round trip she ar- 
rived at Brest, berthed at the quay, dis- 
charged the troops she was carrying, and, 
immediately the last man was ashore, 
cast off for her return voyage to the 
States. 

Of all the ships in the Transport force 
only two were ever ordered to sea alone, 
to cut and run for it by themselves, with- 
out escort or consort. The Leviathan was 
customarily dispatched in this manner. 
The only other vessel designated to travel 
on its own was the Great Northern— 
March 12, 1918 and again May 2d of 
that year. 

After the days of trooping and the 
heady flight into high naval circles, the 
Great Northern, in the fashion of ships, 
went back into civilian life. The Pacific 
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The Last Mile of America for 
the greatest of them all—the 


Leviathan being maneuvered 
out of her berth at Hoboken 
for the trip to Scotland, where 
on the Clyde she is being re- 
duced to scrap iron 


Steamship Company, colloquially known 
as the Admiral Line, was assembling a 
fleet of passenger vessels for coastwise 
traffic on the Pacific. They decided on a 
family name, Alexander, for the designa- 
tion of the ships. The China Mail steamer 
Nanking was acquired and re-named 
Emma Alexander. The ex-German South 
American liner Sierra Cordoba became 
the Ruth Alexander. The Pacific steamer 
President joined as the Dorothy Alexan- 
der. As flagship of the fleet, the Great 
Northern went into service as the H. F. 
Alexander. 

This modest re-christening was char- 
acteristic of the ship. It wasn’t a case of 
getting by on a war record, for the flyer 
went right to work making good as the 
H. F. Alexander and did it in a big way. 
Known with affection and pride simply as 
the “H. F.,” the vessel has done only sea- 
sonal work in recent years, laying up for 
the winter months. One year the H. F. 


went back to the Atlantic for the New 
York-Miami run. 

Where ol’-debble-sea and the U-boats 
failed, recurrent Coast labor wars suc- 
ceeded intermittently in stopping the 
H. F., along with the rest of the American 
flag shipping on the West Coast. The 
future is uncertain for the ex-Great 
Northern, but the past is gloriously 
secure. As Great Northern, Columbia and 
H. F. Alexander, a gallant ship, all the 
way. 

War-records were to some extent a 
matter of opportunity, and many a 
Legionnaire who played a remote and rou- 
tine part in the conflict has since gone on 
to serve his Post and his community with 
distinction. So it is with the ships that 
were in the Transport Service. 

For steady year-in-and-year-out per- 
formance, the Belfast-built Pastores and 
Calamares show the way. The Pastores 
was in the first American troop convoy 
(June 14, 1917) and is the only survivor of 
the six ships which made up group Num- 
ber 1. The Calamares continues under the 
United Fruit Company’s house flag, but 
the Pastores was transferred to the Col- 
ombian Line, and with gray hull and 
black-banded (Continued on page 48) 
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PRINGTIME and early June turns 

our thoughts to summer vacations. 

For some the question is only one 

of deciding where to go and how to 

spend the time. Brightly colored folders 

sent out by vacation resorts and travel 

agencies become the popular early sum- 

mer reading, and every mail brings a new 

lot. After hanging in indecision for days, 

the lure of fishing at Peetucket triumphs 

over golf at Ninehole, but a later folder 

arrives and both Peetucket and Ninehole 

lose to Mudpack Spa, where social advan- 

tages are of the best and sporting facili- 

ties are provided for those who get up 
early enough in the day. 

For others—and by far the greatest 
number—a vacation period is a matter of 
serious concern. It is not a problem of 
deciding where to go, but how to finance 
even a few days away from the hot city 
streets and the worries of the daily 
grind. When children are involved the 
problem is much more acute, even in 
families having an average income. Yet 
these children, and especially the under- 
privileged ones in the congested urban 
areas, need a breath of summer freedom 
as much, perhaps even more, than do the 
adults. After all, Central Park in New 
York City with all its splendid facilities 
is but a poor substitute for the freedom of 
the great open spaces and the pure, fresh 
air of the hills and mountains. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to 
envision what a tremendous difference a 
summer vacation in the country makes to 
these city children, if for only a short 
period of two or three weeks each year. 
Neither does it take much imagination to 
clearly realize the value and importance 
to these children of a combined program 
of fresh air and wholesome Americanism, 
such as is being carried on by a number 
of Legion units in different parts of the 
country. Let us take the Children’s 
Camp maintained by The American Le- 
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Main building of the 
New York County Chil- 
dren’s Camp, where city 
children get a breath of 
fresh air. At right, a 
group of boys splashing 
in the swimming pool at 
the camp 


gion of New York County—an area com- 
prising the tight little Isle of Manhattan, 
one of the most congested areas in all 
America, or the world—as a striking ex- 
ample of what can be, and is being, done 
in the way of providing summer vacations 
for children. : 

For several years the New York 


Air 


County organization had raised funds 
through its welfare committee for the 
purpose of sending children to camps 
operated and maintained by other or- 
ganizations. All the time the hope was 





Dixon (Illinois) Post takes pride in its eighteen Past Commanders 
(one of them having served two terms.) All are living, all reside 
in Dixon, and all continue active in Post and Legion work. The 
picture above was taken at the Past Commanders’ Night, when 
the Pasts were all present and were honored by the Post 
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cherished that some day the way would 
be opened for the establishment of a 
Legion camp under Legion management 
and carrying on a Legion program. In 
such a camp, it was felt, the children 
fortunate enough to be selected for one 
of the summer periods would not only 
have a happy and healthful stay, but 
would spend their time in an atmosphere 
wholly American, from which they would 
receive a fundamental background of 
patriotism and good citizenship. 

The summer camp idea had the sup- 
port of the County organization, but the 
problem of raising the necessary funds 
for the purchase of property and indispen- 
sable equipment, and at the same time 
keep the coffers well filled for the needs 
of current welfare work, seemed almost 
insurmountable. A little group kept the 
idea alive and on July rst, of last year, 
the New York County Children’s Camp 
received its first group of boys. In all 166 
children were given at least two weeks in 
camp during the summer of 
1937 and plans have been 
made to greatly increase 
this number in 1938. 

One of the leaders in 
the movement was Past 
County Commander Ab- 
raham J. Rosenblum, who 
was impressed with the 
need of such an institution 
while carrying out his work 
as Chairman of the County 
JUNE, 1938 





Welfare Committee, and he was selected 
to head the Children’s Camp Committee, 
(he is also Department Judge Advocate 
and practices law when not serving the 
Legion). Of the establishment of the 
summer camp, President Rosenblum 
writes: 

“Tt seemed that the thought of a sum- 
mer camp would remain an unaccom- 
plished dream until, late in 1936, the 
newly organized Hearns Post, whose 
membership is made up of employes of 
Hearns Department Stores, displayed 
an interest and zeal in welfare work. The 
Post was full of ideas for increased activ- 
ity on the part of the Welfare Commit- 
tee, but when it was suggested that it 
might concentrate its energy on the es- 
tablishment of a children’s camp, the 
idea met with an enthusiastic response. 

“Through this Post the interest of 
Mr. Maurice Levin, President of Hearns 
Department Stores, was enlisted, and 
this interest was expressed in a most 
substantial way when 
Commander Arthur B. 
Begam, of Hearns Post, 
was authorized to an- 
nounce that Mr. Levin 
had given to the organi- 
zation the funds neces- 
sary to purchase a sum- 
mer camp property. A 
site at Roosagap, in the 
Shawangunk Mountains 
of Sullivan County, 


about sixty miles from the city, was de- 
cided upon, consisting of fifty-nine acres 
of rolling land, part of which was wooded. 
The property had formerly been operated 
as a summer hotel and the buildings al- 
ready standing, including a main build- 
ing, a barn which had been converted 
into a recreation hall, a concrete swim- 
ming pool and minor buildings, needed 
alterations and repairs to make them 
suitable for caring for a group of young 
people. The work of renovating the build- 








ings was carried on as an all-Legion job, 
a codperative effort of the Posts of New 
York County. For instance, the Painters 
and Plumbers Posts installed modern 
facilities and supervised the work of 
renovating the interiors; Hearns Post 
made a generous contribution in material; 
the plans were drawn by John J. Mathe- 
son of Knickerbocker Post and carried 
out under the general supervision of F. 
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The Blue and the Gray will meet in a joint reunion at Gettysburg the first days in July. 
Springfield (Ohio) Voiture, Forty and Eight, held a joint reunion of the Blue, the Gray 
and the Olive Drab when the guests of honor were, left to right in picture, Ralph West- 
erfield, Grand Chef de Train; W. P. Mabry, Confederate veteran, aged 90; C. W. Needles, 

Union veteran, aged 91, and Edward W. O’Brien, Chef de Gare, Springfield Voiture 


J. Kuehn of United Manhattan Post. 
Other Posts contributed money and mate- 
rial. But the most important thing is that 
the work was completed just in time to 
receive the first group of boys on July rst, 
the day following the close of school. 

“The camp periods were evenly divided 
between boys and girls; the boys had the 
month of July and the girls had all of 
August. And it was most pleasing to the 
camp officials that each group expressed 
a desire to stay on beyond the allotted 
period of two weeks. In addition to the 
recreational features, an educational 
and vocational course was provided in 
carpentry and basket work for the boys 
and needle work and basket work for the 
girls, and each group was given a 
thorough course in nature study. While 
in camp the health and welfare of the 
children was safeguarded by a trained 
nurse provided by Jane A. Delano Post. 

“One of the achievements of the 
camp that seems to me most worthwhile 
was its dramatic and music program, in 
which every child who had talent or de- 
sire to participate was given an oppor- 
tunity. Each group put on one or more 
plays or operettas, and one group put ona 
most creditable presentation of ‘Pinafore’ 
with only four days in rehearsal. A min- 
strel show, patriotic plays. circus and 
masquerade were other features of this 
program. 

“Movies were made of typical camp 
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activities which were shown to several 
New York County Posts during the win- 
ter, with the result that the interest for 
1938 was increased many fold and pro- 
vision has been made for the care of a 
greater number of children in this and 
succeeding years. There are trials and 
tribulations in the operation of a summer 
camp such as that undertaken by the 
Legion of New York County, but all of 
us who have been intimately associated 





with the project from its inception feel 
that the results obtained in the first year 
of its operation have justified every effort 
we have put forth. We are more than ever 
convinced that there is no finer part of the 
Legion program than the work we do for 
children, and that there is no finer way 
of implanting Americanism and good 
citizenship than by the sort of training 
the children get at camp.” 


Reunion at Gettysburg 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, the first 
three days of July, nearly 75,000 men 
in Gray were locked in an epochal strug- 
gle with more than 82,000 men in Blue on 
the fields of Gettysburg—epochal be- 
cause, with terrific losses on both sides, 
that battle marked the high tide of 
the Confederacy. In commemoration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary, the sur- 
vivors of the armies of the Gray and 
the Blue, now numbering but a few 
thousand, will meet in their last great 
joint reunion in historic Gettysburg 
and on the battlefield in a celebration 
lasting from June 29th to July 6th. 
Twenty-five years ago, in 1913, when 
the fiftieth anniversary was observed, 
54,000 veterans of the two armies met 
in a great joint reunion; now there are 
less than one-fifth of that number sur- 
viving. 
Legionnaires who wore the khaki in 
1917-1919 will assemble on the site of 
the struggle to pay final tribute to the 
soldiers who followed Lee and Jackson, 
Meade and Grant seventy-five years ago. 
That tribute will culminate on Saturday, 
July 2d, which has been designated as 
Veterans’ Day, when National Com- 
mander Daniel J. Doherty will head the 
younger men who march under the blue 
and gold of the Legion. The joint reunion 
and anniversary celebration has had the 
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full codperation of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, which has arranged for 
the attendance of a number of crack 
bands and drum and bugle corps 
from their own and neighboring Depart- 
ments. 

The celebration will commemorate the 
valor of the men whe fought seventy- 
five years ago, but it will celebrate the 
victories of peace rather than the carnage 
of war. President Roosevelt has tenta- 
tively accepted an invitation to dedi- 
cate the magnificent Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial which has _ been 
erected on Oak Ridge in the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, on Sunday afternoon, 
July 3d. There will be no re-enact- 
ment of any of the engagements or 
skirmishes, and there will be no phase 
of the program that will bear the least 
significance as a reminder of the blood- 
shed of that grim holocaust of July 1st 
to 3d, 1863. The Legion will meet to 
give a fitting farewell to our older com- 
rades of the Blue and the Gray. 


Iron Lungs and Ambulances 


O ATTEMPT has been made as yet 

to compile an accurate census of 
iron lungs supplied by Legion Posts and 
other units for community service. The 
iron lung program has grown measurably 
during the past year and dozens of cities 
and communities now have the service 
of a mechanical respirator as a gift of the 
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Legion. Tulare County (California) 
American Legion Council is one of the 
latest to join the club of iron lung donors; 
Silver Bow Post of Butte, Montana, has 
a committee actively at work looking 
to the purchase of an iron lung, an 
activity inspired by North Dakota’s 
recent installation of a respirator and full 
equipment. 

The ambulance program is of much 
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older standing and the time has arrived 
when it would be of much interest to 
know just how many Legion ambulances 
are in service. A request was made in the 
April number of the magazine for a report 
from each Post that has served its com- 
munity in this manner. Reports have 
been received from all over the country, 
but the returns are not all in. Let us hear 
from all who have not as yet written the 
Ambulance Editor, The American Legion 
Magazine, 15 West 48th Street, New 
York City. 


The request for information has 
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brought reports of several ambulance pro- 
jects now in the making. It also brought 
a report of a Legion ambulance in service 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, away up almost 
within the shadow of ‘the Arctic Circle, 
which was presented by Dorman H. 
Baker Post. Past Department Com- 
mander David Adler writes that a com- 
pletely equipped ambulance was given the 
city of Fairbanks in memory of a com- 
rade, Dr. Frank Raynor de la Vergne, 
and has been in service nearly three 
years. 


For the Blind 


ANTA BARBARA (California) 
Post has officially sponsored the is- 
suance of the monthly numbers of The 
American Legion Magazine in Braille 
for general distribution to blind vet- 
erans, according to a letter received 
from Jerry Mitchell, the Post’s chief 
transcriber. The work of getting out the 
magazine, beginning with the 218 Braille 
pages of the April number, will be carried 
on by Comrade Mitchell, Archie Bates 
and Mrs. Ralph C. Hine, a volunteer 
Auxiliary worker, who has just com- 
pleted the Red Cross course in Braille 
transcription. 

In order to broaden the field of useful- 
ness of this service to the blind, the Post 
has entered into an arrangement with the 
Santa Barbara Public Library to send the 
publication to (Continued on page 59) 





Tulare County (California) American Legion Council is one of the latest to join the Iron 

Lung Brigade. Post Commander Walter W. Sunkle, Committee Chairman; Elmo R. Zumwalt, 

County Health Officer, and Commander P. Eugene Hoyt and Adjutant R. C. McCannon, 
of the Council, inspect the respirator purchased for use of all who need its aid 
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ON’T 
any of 
youse 
guys or 
gals ever admit that 
you don’t know the 
chipper yet doleful ditty that ended 
“And we never get a blank, blank cent,” 
because if you do folks will suspect you 
were never in service during the World 
War. The dignified “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” with its lilting “Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah” refrain sort of took it on the 
chin when some master mind fitted to its 
melody the lyrics of the Payroll Song, but 
it’s one service song that will never be 
forgotten. Remember?—“‘All we do is 
sign the payroll,” followed by a recital of 
deadly deductions for allotments, Liberty 
Bonds, insurance, company fund and so 
on from our comparatively meager basic 
dollar-a-day pay—and_ then the tag line 
already quoted. Civilians back home who 
considered themselves martyrs to heatless 
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and wheatless and sweet- 
less days should have en- 
countered some payless 
paydays! 

But here’s a different 
slant on the situation— 
and with it is thrown out a 
challenge. Wayne S. Under- 
wood of Joe Carson Post, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, doesn’t 
kick about his net monthly 

pay, which, after he 
reached the grade of cook 
and deductions for in- 
surance and allotment 
had been made, still 
reached the respect- 
able sum of $22.60, 
but voices the com- 
plaint that the op- 
portunity to sign 
the payroll came 
entirely too sel- 
dom. So here’s 
his challenge 

—that of be- 
ing the most 
seldom 

paid 
mem - 


Read it and weep! Pages 
from a paybook that show 
the holder enjoyed only 
three paydays during nine- 
teen months in the A. E. F. 
Can anyone beat the record? 


ber of the A. E. F.—and photostats of 
two pages from his paybook, which we 
show, are offered as proof. Comrade 
Underwood, now with the Pure Oil Com- 
pany in Tulsa, takes the stand: 

“In Then and Now of our magazine, 
lots of claims have been made and dis- 
puted, but I have never seen a claim like 
the one I make—that of being the least 
often paid member of the A. E. F. As 
Exhibit A, I enclose photostats of pages 
from my old paybook. 

“The story behind my claim is funny 
to me now, and I do not know which 
would be the more interesting—why I 


was not paid, or the result of being paid. 
I'll cite the first and you can imagine the 
rest. 

“T belonged to the old First North 
Dakota Regiment, later changed to the 
164th Infantry, 41st Division, and trained 
at Camp Greene, North Carolina. In 
November, 1917, as we entrained for New 
York, we were paid. (Pay No. 1 for me.) 

“On December 13th, we sailed and 
eventually landed in France after < 
sojourn of a week or so in England. At 
La Courtine, the regiment was broken up 
and I was one of the bunch that were 
assigned to D Company, 18th Infantry, 
First Division, then stationed in the Toul 
Sector. The next pay, as noted, was in 
March, while we were at the front near 
Beaumont, awaiting relief. (Number 2.) 

“Before time for another payday, we 
went by train and afoot to the Cantigny 
Sector and on May 3d, I received my 
wound and was hospitalized—thus being 
detached from my service record. That 
began my period of wandering, from 
hospital to hospital (eight all told), camp 
to outfit, outfit to camp, and I even got 
into the 116th Ammunition Train, also 
41st Division, as a mule skinner, but was 
physically unfit so got unloaded at every 
chance. I finally landed in the Postal 
Express Service at Bar-le-Duc as a truck 
driver in October, 1918. All this time my 
service record was trailing me. It finally 
caught up with me in December at Bar- 
le-Duc and I was paid nine months’ pay 
in one lump sum—ye gods, what a night 
that was! (Number 3.) 

“Tn just a few days I was detached and 
sent with sixteen other good men to fcl- 
low the Army of Occupation to Coblenz, 
where we established a mail railhead to 
serve the Third Army. In June, 19109, I 
got another payday. Don’t remember the 
cause for the delay except that we were 
detached. (Number 4.) 

“Later in June, 1919, I was sent home 
and received my discharge at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, on July 19, 1919. (Numbers.) 

“So there’s my claim: Three paydays 
in the A. E. F. during the period from 
December, 1917, to June, rgro9! 

“T got my warrant as cook as the result 
of punishment. On the trip to Coblenz by 
truck I got into an argument with the 
Top Kick, served thirty days as K. P. 
and then got kicked upstairs to the job 
of cook. 

“The only bit of hard luck I en- 
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countered during the nine months with- 
out pay was when in Bourges, France, I 
met a friend from my home town who 
insisted that I accept a loan of 100 
francs, to be paid back when I got home. 
That is where twenty bucks of my sixty- 
dollar discharge bonus went—for I really 
paid the debt!” 

It looks as if Comrade Underwood has 
something in his claim for distinction. 
Can any other casual or near-casual beat 
that three-paydays-in-nineteen-months- 
in-the-A. E. F. record? 


OR almost six thousand World War 
veterans, Armistice Day as we cele- 
brate it is just a week late because on the 
battle front where they served, fighting 
ceased and an Armistice was declared on 
November 4, 1918. We refer to the 365 


Vittorio-Veneto Operation and the pur- 
suit of the Austrians from the Piave to 
the Tagliamento River which ended in 
Austria’s final defeat. 

It is seldom we receive contributions 
from women comrades in the Legion and 
so we are particularly glad to introduce 
Mrs. Russell F. (Ruby J.) Whiting of 
Bessemer, Alabama, who contributed the 
snapshots reproduced on the next page 
and tells us something of her experiences 
while serving with Base Hospital No. 
102 in Italy. Incidentally, Mrs. Whiting’s 
family probably holds some sort of a 
record in Legion circles. She tells us that 
both she and Mr. Whiting are members 
of Fairfield (Alabama) Post, of which she 
is Historian—her Post History having 
won second prize in the National Legion 
History Contest last year; that their 
three sons are members of the Sons of the 
Legion Squadron and active in its Drum 
Corps; that Mr. Whiting is S. A. L. Chair- 
man of their Post. Mrs. Whiting writes: 

“After reading Then and Now, I 
decided te look through the three hun- 
dred and more snapshots that I took 
while serving as an Army Nurse with 
Base Hospital No. 102 in Italy. I spent a 
most enjoyable evening with my pictures 





A lock of the Kiel Canal, Ger- 
many—the short cut from the 
North Sea to the Baltic, used 
by food relief ships after the 
Armistice. Right, the crew 
team of one of these ships, the 
U. S. S. Lake Dancey, beats the 
U. S. S. Lake St. Mary eleven 
at football at Neufahrwasser, 
near Danzig, March, 1919 


officers, 100 nurses and 5,427 enlisted men 
who comprised the American Force in 
Italy—the 332d Infantry and 331st Field 
Hospital of the 83d Division, Base Hos- 
pital No. 102, and Air Service, Ambulance 
Service, Motor Transport Service, Medi- 
cal and Quartermaster units. Our troops 
participated with the Italians in the 
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and interesting memories of A. E. F. days. 

“Among the snapshots, I came across 
several films of the burial of the first 
soldier to die in our hospital at Vicenza, 
Italy. He was Charles Holden of the 
U. S. Army Ambulance Corps—probably 
Section 529—and his home was in New 
York City or nearby. He died in late 
September or early October, 1918, of 
complications following the flu, and the 
burial, at which twenty nurses and many 
enlisted men were present, was in a little 
cemetery near a town called Monte Bello. 
If this soldier’s mother or other relatives 
can be located, I am sure they would 
appreciate receiving 
the pictures, so I 
made several prints 
and am enclosing 
them. Among those I 
recognize are Major 
Hall and Sergeant 
Lawrence Casey, both 
of the Ambulance 
Corps Headquarters in 
Vicenza. 

“Because the Sup- 
erintendent of my hos- 
pital, St. Vincent’s in 
Birmingham; was in 
charge of Base Hospital No. 102, I really 
applied for assignment to that unit before 
I enlisted in the Army Nurse Corps at 
Camp Gordon. There were twelve of the 
St. Vincent nurses in Base No. 102, five of 
whom were from my own graduating class. 

“Excitement started for us a few hours 
after our embarkation on the S. S. Umbria 
(the worst smelling transport in the war!) 
at Baltimore, Maryland. We sailed on 
August 4, 1918, and early the next morn- 
ing we scanned the sea for the rest of our 
convoy—only to learn we were making 
the trip ‘solo.’ But we did discover a speck 
in the distance, some insisting it was a 
submarine. It turned out to be a life boat 
with part of the crew of the S. S. Jennings, 
an oil tanker, which had been torpedoed 
and sunk the day before. We took the 
men aboard, food and clothing were given 
to them, the wounded received medical 
attention, our course was changed and 
the rescued men returned to near Cape 
Hatteras. 














< riot 


Nurses of Base Hospital No. 
102 in Vicenza, Italy, starting 
on their journey homeward in 
1919. Right, Charles Holden, 
Ambulance Corps, first Ameri- 
can soldier to die in Base No. 
102, is buried in the cemetery 
at Monte Bello, Italy, in the 
fall of 1918 


“We then resumed our long journey, 
which lasted twenty-three days, and 
not another ship or boat did we 
sight until just outside of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

“As reported, our hospital was located 
in Vicenza and routine work of taking 
care of the wounded and sick followed its 
establishment. I am happy to report 
that we had a total of only twenty-eight 
deaths in this large thousand-bed hospi- 
tal during the nine months it was in 
operation. 

“While in Vicenza I met a real heroine 
of the World War, even though she was a 
German nurse. During the Italian drive 
the latter part of October, which ended 
in Austria’s surrender, the hospital in 
which she was stationed was abandoned, 
together with patients too ill to be moved. 
They knew that to remain meant certain 
capture but she refused to leave her pa- 
tients and even though no food was left 
for them, she managed to keep her pa- 
tients alive with water and stimulants 
until the Italian and American troops 
reached the hospital. 


“She was taken a ,*/Z4@/ 
prisoner of war and 7/44 Wap 
brought to our hospi- iy: . 
tal and stayed with “/Z7 sv 
us in the Nurses’ 





Home, the only re- 
striction being that 
she must be accom- 
panied by one of our 
nurses at all times. A “ 
wire was sent to Ger- 

many to inform her mother of her safety 
and after a short time with us, she was 
sent to her home. She seemed to like us 
and we all liked and admired her. I wish 
I could remember this German nurse’s 
name, but I cannot recall it now.” 
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We overlooked one item in the Whiting 
family’s Legion record. In addition to 
being Historian of Fairfield (Alabama) 
Post, Mrs. Whiting is also Recording 
Secretary of its Auxiliary Unit. It wasn’t 
necessary for her to add that “‘any one 
can understand that my family and I are 
all for the Legion!” And there is true 
modesty in her statement: “I am proud of 
our Post for having made such good his- 
tory during the six years since it was or- 
ganized. Since history has to be made 
before it can be written, I feel the credit 
or second prize should go to the Post and 
not to he Historian.” 


OW about a little cruise up through 
the North Sea, the Kiel Canal and 
the Baltic with the Dungaree Navy? 


“This is tk Sunny \ Ase y 


France” you been /-ae iho ponent. 
$0 anxious to Ze ZY; 1 
; " - ° 

git tof SLI i) y “i 

Uh Puddle Y/ 4 Vir id 
7; 7 

“d 
age CONT | “, 
ZA 2 . 12, - J; 


Never heard of it? Well, this department 
hadn’t either until Ray McBeth of Clar- 
ence Halker Post, Reading, Ohio, whose 
home is at 427 Hillside Avenue in the 
neighboring town of Lockland, came 
across with some pictures and a good 


yarn. The pictures are on display on the 
preceding page and we'll turn the con- 
ductof the cruise over to Skipper McBeth: 

“T have never seen any stories in Then 
and Now about the particular functions 
of the Navy in which I participated as a 
member of the crew of the U. S. S. Lake 
Dancey. Maybe I’m wrong in my thought 
that there were some two hundred vessels 
engaged in transporting food and sup- 
plies to countries that needed them, but 
anyway we had a big job to do, Our work 
was hard and dirty and we always wore 
dungarees on board the Lake Dancey. 
She was only a freighter—a tramp—we 
stood no inspections and just as well, be- 
cause if an Admiral had come aboard, we 
would probably all still be seamen, 3d 
class, in the Navy, doing extra duty. 

“My path to the 
Lake Dancey \ed, after 
I enlisted when only 
eighteen years old, by 
way of Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, 
Newport News, and 
some sea duty on a 
battlewagon. Then to 
Boston to form the 
draft to go on the 
Laker. We left Mon- 
treal with a load of 
supplies and our first 
port overseas was 
Rochefort, France. 
Then we hauled coal 
from Wales across to 
France—and that was real rough sailing. 

“In January, 1919, we went to Rotter- 
dam, Holland, and took on a cargo of 
flour, bacon and some non-perishable 
food supplies for delivery at Danzig on 
the Baltic Sea. We went through the Kiel 
Canal (a picture of one of its locks is en- 
closed), on February 14th and that was 
our first trip through Germany. The food 
was unloaded into trains at Neufahrwas- 
ser, Danzig’s port, and shipped into 
Poland. We were doing this hauling for 
the American Relief Administration 
which was under the chairmanship of 
Herbert Hoover, as I found out later he 
was in charge of feeding the millions who 
were starving in eastern and central 
Europe. 

“‘We continued our trips there through- 
out the summer of 1919 and also made 
two trips apiece to the ports of Libau, 
Riga and Reval, which were formerly in 
part of Russia. On each return trip to 
Rotterdam, we would coal up at Newcas- 
tle-on-the-Tyne and once in a while run 
down to the Naval Base at Cardiff, 
Wales, for supplies. The food shipments 
were brought in from the States in large 
freighters and transferred to our smaller 
ships at Rotterdam. 

“T often think of the old shipmates on 
the Lake Dancey and wonder if they will 
remember the football game of which I 
am sending a snapshot. It was with the 
crew of the U. S. S. Lake St. Mary and 
was played on a drill field at Neufahrwas- 
ser on Saturday, March 22, 1919. The 
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weather up in that neighborhood was 
cold, the ground was frozen, but the pay- 
master of our ship promised us a turkey 
dinner on that Sunday if we won—and we 
won, 13-6, and he came across in good 
style. I played right tackle and in the 
picture am the fellow crouched at the 
right—just why, I don’t know, unless I 
figured the ball might pop out of the 
bunch and I could run on a fumble. The 
man on the extreme left is Loverinch, 
who was from New York City. Another 
player I remember was McHugh from 
Massachusetts. 

“We were laid up there for two weeks 
waiting for replacement parts from Berlin 
for our disabled engine, and so the fol- 
lowing week we played baseball with the 
crew of the U. S. S. Catherine, but we 
lost that game, 15-12. On May aist, we 
again played ball in Reval, and charged 
admission, the proceeds being donated 
to charity. 

“Late in the summer of 1919, we 
headed back for the States and received 
our discharges in New York—and then 
the crew scattered to the four corners of 
the country. I finished my trip and ser- 
vice in Cincinnati, where I had enlisted. 
I’d like to see the old gang, or at least 
hear from them.” 

Comrade McBeth had a lot more to 
reminisce about, but we have to con- 
sider space limitations. So if you want 
to get more of his “gassing,” as he calls 
it, you’d better write to him. For the 
record: The port of Riga still bears the 
same name, while Libau is now known 
as Liepaja—both of them being in the 
Republic of Latvia which proclaimed its 
independence on November 18, 1918. 
Reval—now Tallinn—is in Estonia, 
which republic proclaimed its indepen- 
dence on February 24, 1918. 


N RECENT years, in an effort to pep 

up the jaded appetites of sport fans, 
trick variations of some of the recognized 
sports have been introduced. For in- 
stance, there have been polo games 
played on motorcycles or roller skates, 
baseball with the nines mounted on don- 
keys, tennis on ice or roller skates, bas- 
ketball on horseback, skates or kiddie 
cars. But we have to go back twenty 
years to the A. E. F. to find the first— 
and, possibly, only—attempt to mix 
football and aviation. The result of that 
experiment is pictured on page 61 and 
it shows that instead of making a goal, 
the plane was knocked for 4 goal. 

Accidental? Of course, and we'll let 
H. A. Crecelius of Edgar Thurston Post, 
Fremont, Ohio, who was a participant 
and who sent the picture, make report: 

“The picture I am enclosing shows a 
plane crack-up at our Army’s air field in 
Toul, France, following the Armistice in 
1918. 

“T was with the 258th Aero Squadron 
which trained at Luxieul, France, then 
saw service at Mathay on the Swiss 
border and participated in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive (Continued on page 60) 
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New or old, any pipe smokes 
milder and tastier with P.a, / MM;M-M.THAT FIRST 
“MAKIN’S” SMOKE 


—TRY IT! 






JUST AS WE SAY—OR NO PAY! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the 
mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


2°. Dita 
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Your ole man, y’mean! My Oh yeah! They musta 
father Captured ninety-six /| been lef over after 
Germans hisse\f oncet ~ my father cleaned up 
Single-handed | ne whole Oregon |! 


Yeh! My dad sez if he'd 
a got desecvated every 
time he was half-shot, he 
wouldut be able to Carry 

‘em all 


My dads Got move medals 

twan yours ~ Hes even 

got one for being 
Shot at I! 

















Yeh-Tve seen him!! My 
Daddy sez he's th’ one 
that usualiy throws the 
Whole outfit outa step 
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Oh yeah!! My dad sez he 
dont See how your ole 
man ever got in th’ army- 
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Debate 


(Continued from page 7) 


First MEMBER AT Door: No. 
CoMMANDER: That makes 
three, then. How about you? 
SECOND MEMBER AT Door: I’m not 

voting this time. 

COMMANDER: Twenty-two. 

THIRD MEMBER AT Door: I’ve changed 
my mind, too. [t seems to be according 
to regulations. 

CoMMANDER: Changed 
How did you vote before? 

TuirD MEMBER AT Door: I was the 
one that didn’t vote. 

COMMANDER: (desperate): Well, ll 
be—oh, let it go. How in hell do you 
want to vote éhis time? 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Let’s call the 
whole thing off. I smell coffee. 

CoMMANDER (grimly): We'll not call it 
off. This question was properly brought 
up and you’ll settle it and like it. 

Buzsy: Says who? 

MemMBER: Move we appoint a special 
committee to investigate the entire 
matter. 


twenty- 


your mind? 


Jones: Sennamotion. I ain’t so sure | 
now it is a good thing to have this here | 


joint meetin’. 

Buzsy: Look out! He’s going to flop 
again! 

Member: Cripes, if it ain’t Whirlin’ 
Jones himself! 

ANOTHER MEMBER: If he don’t watch 
out he’ll get dizzy. 

Buzpy: Whadda ya mean, get dizzy? 

CoMMANDER (rapping): The motion is 
out of order. There’s already a motion 
before the house. 

Memper: That’s all right. Tell it to get 
behind the house where it won’t be 
noticed. 

Buzspy: Mr. Commander, why can’t 
he make his motion as a substitute for the 
other motion. I think that’s what he 
meant to do. 

CoMMANDER (now definitely set): Not 
while I’m Commander of this Post. That 
motion’s only a ridiculous one to pass the 
buck, and we’re not going to pass the buck 
on this question. Sergeant-at-Arms, stand 
at the door and don’t let a single member 
out of this room. (Savagely) We’re going 
to settle this thing right here and now. 

FALSETTO VOICE FRoM THE REar: Oh, 
Grandmother Commander, what big 
teeth you have! 

COMMANDER (fense): Are you going to 
pass this motion or aren’t you? 

(Yes! 
No! 

Cries OF:) Sure! 

Absolutely not! 
Question! 
| Take another vote! 

MEMBER: Move we adjourn. 

Jones: Sennamotion. 

COMMANDER: You’re out of order. 
(Rap.) 

Buzsy: (jumping (Continued on page 39) 
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He has already Logged more 
Scheduled Flying Time than 
any Other Pilot in the World 


FEW MONTHS AGO, Cap- 

tain Jack Knight finished his 
18,000th officially logged hour in 
the air and completed 2,400,000 
miles of flying. Behind him was a 
record of more miles flown than 
any other pilot in the world. 

Now 44—Knight has been pro- 
moted to a very responsible posi- 
tion with United Air Lines as Di- 
rector of Public Education. 

This does not mean that he will 
settle back and take life easy. He will 
be fully as active at his new post, 
for his personal educational supervi- 
sion means constant flying over the 
air line’s entire system. 


His Experience Has Made 
Him Valuable 


It is an outworn theory that a man 
should take a back seat when he ap- 
proaches middle age. With his years 
of experience he has a great deal more 
to offer than younger people, if he is 
careful of his health and keeps his 
physical energy. 
+ * * 


Read these two interesting letters—from 
men tn their 40’s who are going strong 
in their jobs. 


Covering Twice 
the Territory 
| Dear Life Begins: 

Twice my career 
as a salesman was 
interrupted by ill- 
nesses which meant 
long-drawn-out 
treatment. When I 
came out of the 
hospital the second 
time, I felt pretty 
low. Weakness and 
lack of pep were my 
lot, so it seemed, 

I had lunch with a friend one day, and be- 
fore the meal I saw him eat a cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. He said I ought to try it—so I 





Stanley MacLeod 
Has more pep now 


After 20 Years as a Pilot- 
Jack Knight takes on 
Greater Responsibilities 


with United Air Lines 








CAPTAIN JACK KNIGHT, who has 
flown 18,000 officially logged hours 


did. First, the yeast regulated my system. 
Soon after, I stopped having dizzy spells. 
Today, I have more pep and can cover twice 


the territory I did when I was younger. 
STANLEY MacLEOD 


45— Match for 
His Hard Job 


Dear Life Begins: 

A few years ago, 
I got in bad shape 
and was an easy 
mark for any germ 
that came along. 
Twice in one year, 
I was laid up for 
15 days, losing a 
month's wages. 

A floor-nurse at 
the hospital where 
I work urged me to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I tried 3 cakes a day and got wonderful results. 
That exhausted feeling began to disappear. 

My job is in the boiler room of the hospital. 
It’s a hard job—but now I’m more than a 
match for it.—JOSEPH CABRAL 


* * * 


Slower Digestion Often the 
Earliest Sign of Age 


The digestive juices are apt to flow less 
freely and to be less efficient in taking 
care of your food—around 40. 

You can help check this lowered 
digestive activity by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh Yeast. 

This natural food helps stimulate a 
quicker, more powerful flow of diges- 
tive juices. Its effect on digestion is due 
to the millions of tiny, living yeast 
plants present in each cake. 

This food also supplies 4 important 
vitamins: the Nerve Vitamin, the Bone 
Vitamin, the Cold-Resistance Vita- 
min and the Vitality Vitamin. The 
names of these vitamins show you how 
necessary each one is to your health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes regularly every day—1 cake 
2 hour before each meal. This half 

our allows time for the extra flow of 

digestive juices to be ready to act on 
the food you eat. 

Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 





Joseph Cabral 
Exhaustion gone 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


EVERLY WHITE, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., recalls the episode of 
the motorist who stopped along 
the roadside to ask directions 

of a farmer. Noticing a number of men in 
the field, he asked the farmer if he had 
any trouble getting hands. 

“No,” replied the farmer. ‘Most all 
of mine are war veterans.” 

“Well, well,’”’ said the motorist. “Were 
any of them officers?” 

“Only two. One was a major and the 
other a colonel.” 

“And are they good men?” 

“The major’s only mid- 
lin’,” said the farmer. 

“How about the colonel?” 

“Now, hold on, mister, I 
ain’t going to say a thing 
against a man who served his 
country as a colonel in the 
World War, but I’ve made up 
my mind I’m not going to hire 
any generals.” 


RS. William E. Nun- 

nally, of Wilcoe, West 
Virginia, asked one of her 
young hopefuls to run an er- 
rand for her one evening. 

“Tt’s too dark,” the little 
fellow said. 

“Oh, come now,” said his 
mother. “Are you a man or a 
mouse?”’ 

“I’m a mouse,” the boy 
replied as he returned to his 


play. 


HIL DODSON, former 
Department Commander 
of California, was invited to 
represent the Department at 
a big district Legion rally. He 
sent a letter of acceptance. A 
few: days later he received a 
notefrom the Post Commander 
expressing his pleasure that Phil was 
coming to the meeting, and concluding: 
“and we hope you can bring a good 
speaker with you.” 


AST National Adjutant Lemuel Bolles 

relates one about an inmate of an 
asylum who passed the superintendent 
pushing a wheelbarrow upside down. 

“Why do you have it upside down?” 
asked the superintendent. 

“You don’t think I’m crazy, do you?” 
was the reply. “I pushed it right side up 
yesterday, and they kept filling it with 
gravel.” 


EGIONNAIRE Alvin Lucier, former 
mayor of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
tells a yarn about a comrade’s plight dur- 
ing a Legion Department Convention 
held in Nashua. The convention was in 
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its second day, when the man came into 
his office and burst into tears. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble?’’ Lucier asked. 

Between sniffles and sobs, the man 
asked: ‘“‘You’re the Mayor and a Legion- 
naire?” 

“Yes, but why all the tears?” 

As the visitor began to regain control 
of himself, he pointed out the office win- 
dow and said: “You see where those 
streets cross?” 

“Yes, yes; go on!” 

“Well, I’ve been directing traffic on 





“I'd like some knitting instructions” 


that corner ever since I got to town, and 
—now—now—somebody stole my whis- 
tle!” 


ROM William N. Brightwell, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, comes 
the incident of the members of Edwin 
Scott Linton Post who were remodeling 
one of the rooms in their clubhouse. One 
of the men was having a tough job fitting 
the end of a counter to the wall. A major 
problem was working smack dab in the 
middle of a group of comrades who were 
all togged out in their Sunday-go-to- 
meeting-clothes, and consequently un- 
able to assist in anything except advice. 
Finally the comrade on the job said: 
““Guess they’ll have to revise the Bible 
and bring it up to date.” 
“What do you mean by that crack?” 
someone asked. 


“Well, the Bible mentions only three 
wise men, and there’s seven of ’em leaning 
on the end of that counter right at this 
moment.” 


OMRADE Grover H. Turner, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, writes that 
his young edition of the Sons of The 
American Legion was recently told by 
his mother to go to the basement to get 
some potatoes. For some reason Jimmy 
failed to start promptly. His mother, in a 
hurry for the potatoes, said: 
“James, if you don’t get 
those potatoes right away 


and get a stick.” 

“O. K., Mother,” Jimmy 
replied, “but couldn’t you 
bring the potatoes up when 
you get the stick?” 


EGIONNAIRE T. kK. 
Church, of _ Billerica, 

Massachusetts, reports con- 
cerning two soldiers who were 
close friends. They were pre- 
paring to go on leave one eve- 
ning when one said: 

“Say, why don’t you fix up 
a date for me with that little 
widow you're going out with 
tonight—you’ve got another 
girl, and we’re buddies.” 

“Yeah, I know,” replied 
the other soldier. “But this 
li'l widow ain’t no buddy’s 
business.” 


7. DAVIS, of Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, was re- 
cently confronted with this 
sign at a roadside lunch 
counter: 

GOD HATES COWARDS. 
TRY ONE OF OUR HAMBURGERS. 


HE visitor was being shown about 
the new home. After looking over 
the library, he said: 

“You are certainly well supplied with 
books, but you do need additional 
shelves.”’ 

“Indeed I do,” replied the host. “But 
it’s rather difficult to get anyone to lend 
you shelves.” 


ROM Comrade Dan T. Balmer, of 

Cochranville, Pennsylvania, comes 
one about a community drive for charity 
funds. 

The chairman of the finance com- 
mittee was opening the mail, when he 
exclaimed: 

“Listen to this: ‘Enclosed is a check for 
$1,000. Please keep it anonymous.’ ” 

The letter was unsigned. So was the 
check. 
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Debate 


(Continued from page 37) 


to his feet): A motion to adjourn is always 
in order! 

MEMBER: Even if the members ain’t. 

COMMANDER: Not while another mo- 
tion is being debated. 

MEMBER: I object to calling what we’re 
having a debate. 

COMMANDER: I won’t recognize the 
motion, anyhow. And furthermore, since 
you won’t decide this thing for yourselves 
I'll decide it for you. 

(Hitler! 

CRIES or:| Dictator! 

) Mussolini! 
(Stalin! 

BuzBy: (shouting to make himself 
heard): Mr. Commander, Mr. Com- 
mander! One of the principles of this or- 
ganization is the preservation of democ- 
racy. 

COMMANDER: That’s what I’ve been 
irying to do and you won’t accept the 
responsibility—you’re afraid to decide 
it. You’ve created an emergency, and 
whenever people can’t or won’t govern 
themselves in an emergency that’s what 
they get—a dictator—whether they like 
it or not. 

BuzBy: Wow! That’s fine language 
from a Commander of an American Le- 
gion Post. And let me tell you something: 
This organization is also supposed to 
stand for diber/y, and it’s one of the prin- 
ciples of liberty to have the right not to 
decide something if you don’t want to de- 
cide it. If some palooka hadn’t made this 
motion to have a joint meeting— 

SmitH (jumping up): Who the hell’re 
you callin’ a palooka? 

(Sit down! 
Cries oF: You had the floor all night. 
\Give somebody elsea chance. 

BuzBy: (continuing): If somebody 
hadn’t made this motion we would have 
adjourned long ago and there wouldn’t 
have been any “emergency,” as you call 
it, and we’d all gone home happy. Like a 
lot of other emergencies, it don’t exist 
except in somebody’s mind. And let me 
tell you this Post doesn’t want any dic- 
tator, and furthermore it ain’t going to 
stand for one! 

(Cheers and boos.) 

CoMMANDER: Oh, yeh? That’s what 
you think. I’m the Commander of this 
Post and we’re going to have a joint meet- 
ing with the Auxiliary, and I’m appoint- 
ing Comrade Smith chairman of the com- 
mittee to make all the arrangements. 
This meeting is now adjourned! 

(Loud rap of the gavel.) 

MEMBER: Well, that’s that. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: (opening the door 
and bellowing through it) Hey, Eddie! 
Bring on them sandwiches an’ coffee. 
And make it snappy. It’s a emergency! 


(Act II will follow after a brief inter- 
mission—specifically, in the July issue.) 
JUNE, 1938 
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Dwindling Dragoons 


“There’s a frog here,” said he. ““What’s 
he after?” 

There was a French soldier with a 
lantern. 

“You in charge?” he asks. “Well, get 
this gang up. The hour of departure! 
Let us go!” 

“They told me eight o’clock,”’ I pro- 
tested. “‘This is the middle of the night!” 

“It is the war!” 
said he. “Get ’em up! 
You've got fifteen min- 
utes!” And he shows 
me the order by tele- 
gram. Account the 
gang of females and 
general lack of Sun- 
day School rules in 
Le Mans, American 
troops weren’t allowed 





to spend the night 
there, and our stay 
was a mistake. Get 
’em out of there at 
once! 

The poor lads in the 
cars were sound asleep; 
it was dark as pitch; 
most of them were 
three-quarters un- 
dressed, their packs 
were unrolled, canned 
rations all over the 
deck, rifles every- 
where, wrap puttees 
strung right where 
they'd trip a man up, 
and the sky raining 
soup with stones to 
splash it. They were a 
good bunch, those 
Yanks. They got up and gathered their 
things as best they could and streaked for 
the station platform to finish dressing. 

They were going to put us on some 
kind of a through train that was already 
in the station, engine panting. I got ’em 
lined up and counted too, by gum, dark 
and rainy as it was. Two men missing. 
Then I started filing ’em into the cars, 
eight here, four here, two here, eight 
here, wherever we could find place. Two 
hundred-odd men are an awful lot to 
pack into a train, especially if they have 
everything they own in their arms with 
an Enfield rifle on top. Down the plat- 
form comes the commissaire de gare, with 
the train conductor. 

“Your travel orders!”’ says the com- 
missaire to me. 

“The officer has them, my captain!” 
I replied, throwing a few cans of to- 
matoes into a compartment at random. 

“What, no travel orders? Sacred blue! 
Where is the officer?” 

“T don’t know, but I would guess he 
wouldn’t care to be bothered about de- 
tails like that right now!” 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Then they shall not go!” roars the 
commissaire. “Get ’em off that train. 
Allez! Vite!” 

“Commissaire,” said I, in English, 
‘vou tell ‘em, I stutter.”’ 

What the heck, the advantage of doing 
business with the French is you don’t 
have to understand their language if you 
don’t want to. Well, the upshot of it was, 





“Acme Exterminating Co.? Send over a man—take your time.” 


the train pulled out, with my noble two 
hundred-odd aboard, and the com- 
missaire kept me in Le Mans, as security 
that the United States Government 
would pay two hundred-odd third-class 
fares. 

I didn’t think it was worthwhile to tell 
him a sergeant wasn’t worth that much, 
even in francs. 

At seven o’clock appears my lieutenant 
and gets me out of the coop I'd been in 
with a Russian mutineer and a drunken 
Belgian. 

“‘Where’s the troops?” asks the lieu- 
tenant, having settled about the fare. 

I told him. 

“‘What time’s the next train?” 

“Ten o’clock.” 

“Fine. I’m going across the street to a 
hotel and see if I can get some sleep. 
Meanwhile find out where this outfit of 
ours can be gathered together again.”’ 

So we got the ten o’clock train. It was 
Sunday, and the train was crowded with 
people in black clothes, going calling, and 
their kids, and soldiers on pass. Not 
American soldiers, but French and 


Polish. The Poles had a big camp near 
Sille-le-Guillaume on the way to Laval. 
We went by all those places. Brittany 
was approaching, a picturesque part of 
France, a fine sunny Sunday, and we 
should have been happy and carefree, 
only we weren't. 

There was some feeling on the lieu- 
tenant’s part that the time for me to for- 
get my French would 
have been before I got 
the men out of their 
cars at Le Mans in the 
first place. If I hadn’t 
understood, then we 
could have stayed as 
was, and all would 
have been well. Now, 
there was going to be 
explaining hereon by 
indorsement, and the 
lieutenant was going 
to have to use some 
ingenuity to explain 
where he was at the 
time the order was 
presented. Then there 
was no telling whether 
I would remain mute 
or not, either. 

On my part, I held 
it lousy on his part to 
come ¢rabbing down 
to the station like a 
bear with a sore head, 
complaining about the 
way things had been 
handled, all things be- 
ing considered, where 
e he was and where I 

was, and what each had 
done up to that time. So we didn’t have 
much to say, only when we got to Laval I 
asked the commissaire there if he had seen 
anything of our troops. Oh, yes, they had 
gone through, quietly and calmly, all 
very sage in their compartments, one 
hundred and fifty. Huh? How many? 
Yes, one hundred and fifty. Well, how 
far could they go, assuming they de- 
creased at one a mile, as they seemed to 
be doing? Well, marshal of the lodgings, 
they couldn’t get beyond Rennes, having 
no travel orders, and the train not going 
any farther anyway. How far was 
Rennes? Seventy kilometers. We should 
find, then, eighty left of the detachment. 

I reported this to the lieutenant, and 
he said something about the detachment 
and about me, to the effect that if he 
never saw either one again as long as he 
lived, he’d count himself in luck. You 
know, lady, it’s the strangest thing. 
More officers said that to me, within the 
first twenty-four hours of our acquaint- 
ance, than you can possibly imagine. | 
guess they said those things to every 
sergeant they met. I didn’t go getting 
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swell headed about it, you may believe. 

So in the shank of the day we came to 
Rennes. No sign of the detachment. But 
I found their trace. The French Red 
Cross had fed them. A hundred and ten, 
because they had been counted. We were 
gaining ground. 

“What the heck did the French have 
to feed them for?” crabs my lieutenant. 
“Where’s the chow car?” 

Still in Le Mans on the siding. No one 
had given it a thought. It had a lot of 
white bread in it, and cases of condensed 
milk, concentrated coffee, and jam. The 
men carried canned hash, corned willie, 
tomatoes, and beans in their packs. They 
were not trusted with jam or hard milk, 
because those things were too delectable, 
especially this jam called grapelade. The 
boys had no money, but they could shoot 
craps for their cans of jam. Then when 
one guy got all the jam, he could exchange 
same for wine at the first station they 
stopped at. This completed the circle, for 
grapelade, at least. From grape to jam to 
juice, as it were. 

Anyway, the authorities put a stop to 
it by having jam and delectables stored 
in the chow car and issued out under the 
supervision of the officer. I guess our boys 
had lost most of their corned willie in the 
confusion in the night, and what they 
hadn’t had probably been jettisoned any- 
way, so they had arrived in Rennes, and 
been fed by the French, and not knowing 
where they were, and having no officers 
to guide them, they just went off on their 
own initiative, to reconnoiter, like any 
good American soldier would do. I asked 
the commissaire de gare where he thought 
they had gone. 

“Oh, for a walk,” said he “It’s 
Sunday. They’ll be back, come supper 
time.” 

“Yeh,” said the lieutenant, eyeing me 
with disapproval. “Well, we won’t wait. 
You go up to the town, sergeant, and dig 
‘em up. Every man you find you send 
back here under arrest! I’ll show ’em!” 
He went away, muttering, in the direction 
of the buffet de la gare. 

Rennes is quite a town. There’s a canal 
tuns through the middle of it, and the 
main stem follows the canal. It has a fine 
old courthouse built in the early seven- 
teenth century, and a swell army mu- 
seum. I didn’t get a chance to see any of 
these curiosities. I did see one, though, 
that you won’t find in the guide books. 
I hope you won’t mind, because after all, 
none of us are angels yet, who are the 
only ones that don’t need to, so I’m told. 
Well, anyway, it came time for me to 
look about for something said Men on it, 
and I found one, and went in, and I was 
in someone’s kitchen! It was Sunday 
night, time for dinner, and the old man 
and the old woman and three or four kids 
were having soup in front of the fireplace. 

“Pardon me,” said I, saluting, “I 
thought this was—that is—excuse me!” 

I began to back out, but the old man 
leaps up and grabs me by the hand. 

“Step right in!” (Continued on page 42) 
JUNE, 1938 
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Dwindling Dragoons 


says he. “There’s the place!’ He points 
to a door. ‘“Two cents, please.”’ 

Seeing I was still a little startled, he 
explained that he was the contractor. 
He rented the place for a certain sum, 
and lived in it, and charged everyone 
that came in two cents, and hoped to 
make a profit. 

While I was wandering along the canal, 
thinking on what a queer world this was, 
I heard someone yell, “Sergeant Nason!” 

I looked. It was two lads from my out- 
fit, old timers from the Ethan Allen days. 
They fell on my neck. They were so glad 
to see me! Where had I been? Well, the 
old outfit was kind of changed. A lot of 
new officers from God knew where, and 
Jack Cahey, our old top, was going to be 
commissioned, and they feared a mug 
that had been a dub corporal when I was 
with the outfit was going to be made first 
sergeant, but now I was back, I'd be top, 
because I was ranking sergeant. 

“Me!” I cried. “Why, I was at the foot 
of the list six months ago! Where’s Dippy, 
and Cokey, and Major Jones and them?” 

“Busted. Women an’ coneyac got ’em 
all! Them old timers couldn’t stand either 
of ’em! An’ now they’re turnin’ out to 
drill an’ K.P. every day, even old Tommy 
Traddles, that was a corporal when the 
colonel first come outta West Point, the 
year of the Custer Massacre!” 

““Come on back with us,” invited one 
of the lads. ‘‘We gotta catch the train, 
an’ be back for check roll-call. Come on!” 

“T can’t!” said I. “I’m acting top of a 
bunch of casuals.” I 
told them the story of 
the two hundred and 
fifty diminishing dra- 
goons I had brought 
from La Courtine. 

“Don’t give them a 
thought!” urged my 
buddies. “This is Sun- 
day, the whole Third 
Brigade is in town. 
Those casuals of yours 
just met up with lads 
from their old outfits 
and have gone back to 
Cokeydawn with ’em. 
They can’t try you for 
goin’ absent if you’re 
with your own outfit!” 

“No, boys,” said I. 
“A month ago I would 
have gone with you, but 
I made up my mind I 
was going to do my 
duty. I'll stick with this 
bunch and bring them 
in, the way I should, Pe 
and I’ll be seeing you 
tomorrow night!” 

I might better have 
gone with my buddies. 


(Continued from page 41) 


At eleven-thirty that night, when I 
went to sleep, I had gathered together 
fourteen men of the original two hundred 
and fifty. Replacements these were, 
homeless men that had never been 
assigned to a regiment before, and so had 
no buddy to guide them. They were 
waiting for me in one of the wooden 
barracks behind the station. They’d 
taken a vote that they would stick with 
the sergeant, meaning me. As for the 
lieutenant, he had gone, and no one had 
any news of his going. I guess he decided 
to wash his hands of the detachment and 
go back to his outfit, direct, while the 
going was good. 

Eight o’clock the next morning we got 
on the train, me and my fourteen faith- 
ful. They were like lambs. They were all 
draftees, poor lads, that were new to the 
Army. They’d got their post cards, and 
waived exemption, and had gone to war 
to make the world safe and be brave boys, 
like the four-minute men said they 
should, and they were doing their best 
to be soldiers if anyone would take the 
trouble to show them how. The heavy 
casualties our detachment had suffered 
during the last two days hadn’t rattled 
them at all. They were going to stick with 
the sergeant, as long as he stuck with 
them. I didn’t have any travel orders, be- 
cause the looey had them with him, but 
the commissaire de gare knew where 
Cokeydawn was, and the French would 
have to feed us as long as we stayed in 
Rennes, so they bustled us off, and I was 





“Make him call off his dogs!” 


glad to be on the last stage of the journey, 
and know I was going to be back with my 
old outfit soon, and that I was going to 
join it as a good soldier should, with his 
duty well done, unpleasant though it had 
been. 

At noon the train stopped because the 
tracks didn’t go any farther. There was a 
little station there with a sign on it said 
GUER. The engineer uncoupled the en- 
gine and put it in his pocket and went 
home. The station agent locked up the 
station and went up into the town to buy 
a drink. I and my fourteen sat down and 
wondered what we would do next. Where 
was the camp? Who knew? I tried to ask 
a couple of French people, but they 
either didn’t understand me, or I didn’t 
them, because from what they indicated 
with a wave of the hand, the Camp of 
Cokeydawn was everywhere. 

Came time to eat. No chow, no water 
in the canteens. No soldier, French or 
American, no telephone, no civilians any 
more. All home to their dinner. 

Council of war. 

“Boys,” said I, “I’ll start out and see 
if I can’t locate the camp. I'll get a truck 
and come back for you. You stay here, 
now, and don’t go wandering off. We 
want to bring ¢his outfit in intact, at 
least!” 

“We'll stick with you, sergeant!” they 
all clamored. They meant it, too. So I 
started on foot, down the only road I 
could see. 

Fit a little something alcoholic into 
my hand, will you, lady, 
because this is where I 
stopped being a boy and 
became a man. Thank 
you. 

At the end of the 
second mile I saw a 
man in olive drab, an 
American, and an M.P. 
to boot. 

“Hey!” I shouted 
gladly. “Hey, M.P.! 
Where’s the camp!” 

The M.P. came up 
swinging his club. 

“What outfit you 
outta?” he asked coolly. 

“The Seventy-Sixth 
F‘2ld.” 

“Lemme see your dog 
tag.” 

I showed it to him, 
and he copied down my 
name and serial num- 
ber. 

“Come wit’ me,” he 
went on. “I’ll show you 
the camp!” 

It was another mile 
or so. The M.P. took me 
in through the main 
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gate, into the guard house, and into the 
coop. 
“Hey! What’s this? You putting me in 
the mill? I’m a sergeant!” 

“T ain’t sayin’ yuh aint!” said he, 
locking the door. 

“Weil, what are you putting me in the 
mill for?” 

“Bein’ outta this here camp durin’ 
drill hours.” 

“But I’ve never been to camp— I’m 
just reporting—. I’ve got a detachment 
at the railroad station—”’ 

“Tell it to the O.D. He’s asleep now! 
When he wakes up, maybe he’ll talk to 
vuh!” 


HE lady to whom I was telling this 
has a fit. 

“You don’t mean to say they arrested 
you for being out of camp when you’d 
never been in camp at all!’ 

I do. The order was to arrest anyone 
they found out during drill hours. Arrest 
and confine! My outfit was in the camp, I 
was outside it. So in the mill. They 
arrested me, confined me for two days 
and tried me. Found me guilty and 
socked me two days’ pay and a month 
confined to camp. 

“Why, how terrible! But didn’t you 
explain to the court?” 

The court was one man. He had his 
orders, too, to poke it to anyone caught 
beating drill, regardless of excuse. Listen. 
He knew me. He used to command a 
troop of the old Second when I was an 
officer candidate at Plattsburg, so there 
was no use my trying to tell him any- 
thing. By that time I had learned, any- 
way, that when you’re outta luck in the 
Army it don’t do any good to squawk. 
So I just listened. 

“Nason,” said he, “you got kicked out 
of Plattsburg for trying to run things 
according to your own interpretation of 
the regulations. It’s about time you woke 
up to the fact you can’t do it. You had 
no business to leave your detachment. 
If you’d stayed with it you wouldn’t 
have been picked up. I prophesy a diffi- 
cult future for you, if you don’t mend 
your ways!” 

He was right, too, lady. I’ve had some 
difficult times since then, all right, and 
probably ninety percent of them was 
my fault, and no foolin’. 

“But what became of the fourteen at 
the station?” asked the lady. 

Only God knows. I didn’t get out of 
arrest until Thursday, and when they 
finally sent a truck down to find them, 
there was no one there. From Monday 
to Thursday is a long time. But what the 
fourteen that said they’d stick with me 
must have thought of me! I never saw 
or heard of any of them again. If you 
should ever meet with any of them, lady, 
you can tell ’em it wasn’t my fault. 

“Well, tell me,” said the lady. “Did 
you keep on being good?” 

“T did not. From then on I did as I 
pleased, and that’s the reason I’m able 
to sit here and tell you about it.” 
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Flats Off to the Middle-£ ifer 


rock the boat. They are loyal to their jobs. 

But the cold fact, if unpleasant, is that 
ages are pegged only in Sleeping Beauty 
fairy tales. Men of forty-five and fifty 
today will be fifty-five and sixty in almost 
no time at all. The other side of the pic- 
ture is that an industry must guard, by 
longtime planning, against failure to re- 
cruit younger workers along the way and 
so against its becoming top-heavy with 
older ones. 

The Hormel company has accepted the 
principle of seniority. It tends to advance 
the older man, to keep him in his job. The 
more seniority a man has, the less likely 


he is to be let go. If let go, he must be 


rehired before a new man. 

Our straight-time pian also conduces 
to continued tenure for older men. Under 
it, we pay uniform weekly wages on a 
yearly basis with no layoffs when work 
falls off. Under the plan common in in- 
dustry, of hiring by the hour and laying 
off when work slackens, it is easier not 
to rehire the older man and to take a 
younger in his stead. 

So these two factors work in favor of 
the older man. Their influence in main- 
taining or augmenting an older group will 
be offset to some extent by disabilities 
and deaths but by few voluntary with- 
drawals. Turnover is lower there. We 
have no retirement age. Accretions will 
be assured from below. Quits and dis- 


(Continued from page 9) 


charges take place most often among the 
younger men. Such a condition points toa 
gradually increasing and disproportionate 
older group among employes. Employ- 
ment policy, modified for special skills 
and for older men already favorably 
known, will have to take that into con- 
sideration. 

Now as to actual ages and wages. A 
check which we made as a result of your 
editor’s request produced some revealing 
data. We employed in the plant last year 
425 men, exclusive of foremen, who were 
born between the years 1886 and 1897— 
men who in 1937 were forty to fifty-one 
years old, that is. There were 203 in the 
40-44 group and 222 in the 45-51 group. 
The number of men employes of all 
ages, except foremen, was 2,277. The 
service-age group of 425 men was 18.6 
percent of the whole. 

The average weekly wage per man paid 
to these 425 men was $29.67. The average 
paid to the rest of the 2,277 was $28.18. 
That difference of $1.49 in favor of the 
middle-lifer may not seem impressive so 
far as the individual man is concerned, 
but to Hormel’s it meant that, for the 
year, 52 x 425 x $1.49 was paid out that 
need not have been paid out if it had not 
been earned. The men earned it. They 
were worth it. 

They were worth it because of acquired 
skill, experience, steadiness, dependa- 


bility, attitude toward the job—qualities 
that prove themselves in production. 
These men have families and responsi- 
bilities. They own homes or are paying 
on homes. They have children to be edu- 
cated. Obligations and family interests 
steady them. They look after their jobs. 
Less drinking; fewer late hours; less 
sleeping past the clock; less dozing on 
the work. 

Let’s look further into this 425-group. 
Remember each unit in that number 
represents a man anywhere from 40 to 51 
years old. What we find may not have any 
significance elsewhere, but it will show 
conditions in a specific industry. 

Of the 425 men, none employed in any 
executive capacity, eighty-three received 
a weekly wage above $34. Of the eighty- 
three, thirty-eight were 40 to 44 years old; 
forty-five were 45 to 51 years old. The 
thirty-eight averaged $36.43 a week. The 
forty-five averaged $37.03 a week. 

Thirteen men of the 425 drew each 
more than $40 a week. Seven of the 
thirteen were 45 years old or older, in the 
order: 45, 46, 46, 48, 40, 49, 51. The top 
wage of the 425-list, $44.40, was paid to 
four men, of ages: 41, 43, 45, 51. 

In the main, it might look as if the 
older men had got the most money. 
Would that mean that we paid according 
to age? Or that the older men were the 
most useful to us? 


Twenty Years Ago 


“T have oniy just returned from France and 
met a French statesman who had been at the 
front shortly after a battle in which the 
Americans took part. He was full of ad- 
miration not only of the superb valor but of 
the trained skill with which they attacked and 
defeated the foe. His report of the conduct 
of the American troops, a Division that had 
been in action for the first time, was one of 
the most encouraging things I have heard. 
We are depending upon them.” 

Indictments charging conspiracy to com- 
mit treason against the United States are 
returned against Jeremiah A. O’Leary, John 
T. Ryan, Willard Robinson, Emil Kipper, 
Albert Paul Fricke, Lieutenant Commander 
Hermann Wessels, and Baroness Maria von 
Kretschmann, reputed to be a kinswoman of 
the German Empress. 

JUNE 8 

Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry hostile at- 
lacks were made on a front of two miles during 
the night, after artillery preparation. These 
were repulsed with heavy losses to the enemy 
and without having reached our lines at any 
point. There is nothing to report from other 
points occupied by our troops. 

German artillery conspicuously active in 
vicinity of Montdidier; French score gains at 
edges of Marne salient. 

First elements of Twenty-Ninth Division 
arrive in France; Twenty-Seventh Division 


(Continued from page 1) 


completes arrival in Rue-Buigny training 
area for affiliation with British 66th Division; 
Twenty-Eighth Division completes training 
with British 34th Division as Seventy-Eighth 
Division, less artillery, begins to move into 
same area; Thirty-Fifth Division, less de- 
tached units, moves from area of British 
Fourth Army to entraining stations in Neuf- 
chatel area preparatory to moving into 
Arches area southeast of Epinal; Thirty- 
Third Division prepares for movement into 
Eu training area. 

President Wilson confers with Secretary of 
Labor W. B. Wilson in attempt to forestall 
threatened strike of 30,000 telegraph op- 
erators. 

Department of Commerce announces 
United States now has merchant marine of 
10,000,000 tons, second only to that of Great 
Britain. 

JUNE 9 


Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry the enemy 
made a fresh attack during the night on our 
positions in the vicinity of Bourésches. The 
attack, which was preceded by artillery prepa- 
ration and accompanied by heavy machine-gun 
fire, broke down with severe losses to the assail- 
ants. In this region and in Picardy there was 
lively artillery fighting. On the Marne sector the 
day was marked by decreased artillery activity. 

Germans initiate new offensive in Mont- 
didier-Noyon area, attacking with fifteen 


divisions on 25-mile front and gaining local 
successes; objective is clearly to free Soissons 
gate-post and strengthen Marne salient; 
British front in vicinity of Arras heavily 
shelled; Big Bertha again bombards Paris 
and suburbs. 

Germany officially announces that seven 
U-boats are operating in American waters; 
American steamer Pinar del Rio is sunk 75 
miles off Maryland coast. 


JUNE 10 

Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry our troops, 
cobperating with the French, improved their 
positions and inflicted upon the enemy losses 
in killed, prisoners and matériel. There was 
moderate artillery activity in the Woevre and on 
the Marne front. Our patrols crossed the 
Marne and successfully reconnoitered the 
hostile positions. 

Germans make further local gains in Mont- 
didier-Noyon area, but French line in general 
resists doggedly; Foch shortens front; fresh 
measures taken for defense of Paris. 

Two Norwegian steamers sunk by U-boat 
one hundred miles east of Cape Charles, 
Virginia. 

Senator King of Utah introduces resolu- 
tion proposing that civilian commission be 
sent to Russia, backed by an Allied military 
force, for purpose of overcoming German 
propaganda and aiding in establishing of free 
government. 
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JUNE Il 

Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry we were 
again successful in advancing our positions in 
the Belleau Wood. We captured 250 prisoners, 
of whom three were officers, and considerable 
matériel, including a number of machine guns 
and trench mortars. In the Woevre our bat- 
teries executed effective neutralization and 
harassing fire. 

French retake ground in Montdidier-No- 
yon area; active battle-front from Mesnil St. 
Georges to Rheims now extends 100 miles. 

Advance detachments of Eighty-Third and 


7} ighty-Ninth Divisions arrive in England. 


Fourth Division moves to vicinity of 
Meaux. 

United States wheat reserves declared to be 
at lowest point in history; in larger centers 
are 50,000 barrels of flour, none for civilian 
use but all to insure steady flow of foodstuffs 
to A. E. F. 

One-thousand dollars is paid at New York 
auction for letter bearing 24-cent air-post 
stamp and President Wilson’s signature 
which was carried on first air-mail flight from 
Washington to New York. 

First gold shipped to United States since 
May, 1917—$5,000,c0co—arrives in New 
York from Bank of England’s special de- 
pository at Ottawa. 


JUNE 12 

Aside from continued artillery fighting in the 
Woevre and the taking of prisoners by our pa- 
trols in Picardy, there is nothing to report. 

French score further advances on left of 
Montdidier-Noyon line; Germans gain foot- 
hold on southern bank of the Matz and make 
slight advances east of the Oise and on the 
Aisne flank. 

Count Gilbert de Lafayette, grandson of 
Marquis de Lafayette, killed in action. 

Lower house of Prussian diet adopts fourth 
reading of suffrage bill including provision for 
proportional representation of mixed-lan- 
guage districts in eastern provinces. 

Michigan Democrats in convention at 
Lansing indorse Henry Ford for United 
States Senator, in line with recommendation 
of President Wilson; Ford would run as a 
Republican. 

Senate by 50-23 vote defeats Borah resolu- 
tion providing for open and public considera- 
tion of treaties. 

Class of 1919 at West Point is graduated 
year ahead of time—first group so honored 
since 1817. 

Food Administrator Hoover asks Ameri- 
can housewives to limit weekly purchases of 
beef to one and one-half pounds per person. 


JUNE 13 

Yesterday our troops northwest of ‘Chateau- 
Thierry captured the last of the German posi- 
tions in the Belleau Wood, taking 50 prisoners 
and a number of machine guns and trench 
mortars in addition te those taken on the pre- 
ceding day. Early this morning the enemy 
launched heavy attacks on a front of more than 
one and a half miles on the line Belleau-Bou- 
résche B. The altac ks, whic h were preceded by 
tutense artillery preparation and accompanied 
by a heavy barrage, broke down completely, 
leaving our positions intact. The losses of the 


enemy were very severe. Last night our avia- 


lors bombed with good effect the station of 


Dommary-Baroncourt, northwest of Metz. All 
our machines have returned. 

French force Germans to retire to northern 
bank of the Matz. 

British air squadrons raid cities in Rhine- 
land and Bavaria, bombarding, among other 
points, the railway station at Trier. 

President Wilson asks Senate to pass reso- 
lution providing for submission to States of 
a woman suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Henry Ford issues statement, “At President 
Wilson’s request I have decided to accept 
nomination for Senator from Michigan, if 
tendered to me.” (Continued on page 46) 
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ANOTHER 


MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ACCURACY BY REMINGTON 
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A NEW 'KLEANBORE'’.22 





BABE RUTH SAYS— "These 
Hi-Skhor .22’s are going to give 
you fellows the same thrill 
they gave me! They're HOT!” 





Here it is—the latest development of 
Remington-Du Pont ballistic research! 
A .22 cartridge that looks and shoots 
like premium-priced match ammuni- 
tion, but sells for the regular price of .22 
rimfire smokeless! Here’s what you get: 


GREATER ACCURACY 


Shoots straighter—and that’s what you want! 
Machine rest tests show exceptionally close 
groups ... prove Hi-Skor has the kind of 
accuracy that makes high scores possible. 


FLAT TRAJECTORY 


saeco sees TeS TASES TTT — > 


Added velocity gives Hi-Skor .22’s flat trajec- 
tory. That means reduced elevation allowances 
for long range shots at targets or game. 


NEW MODEL BRASS CASE 


Remington, pioneer in bring- 
ing the brass case used in high 
power cartridges to .22 ammu- 
nition, has designed a special 
new brass case for Hi-Skor. 


FINELY BALANCED BULLET 


Hi-Skor .22’s have the finely balanced, grease 
lubricated lead bullet used in other Remington 
.22’s, including the finest match ammunition. 





SURE FIRE IGNITION 

Rimfire cartridges discharge 
when firing pin (1) pinches 
rim of case (2). Special design 
of case, plus the famous Klean- 
bore priming, makes Hi-Skor 
.22’s absolutely reliable under 
all conditions in all kinds of guns. 


“KLEANBORE” PRIMING 
the last word in preventing barrel corrosion. 


“ “ “ 


Try some today and watch them live up to 
their name—HI-SKOR. .22 short, long, long 
rifle. Remember: If it's Remington, it’s right! 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Get Hi-Skor for target accuracy with flat trajectory. 
Get Hi-Speed for longer range and power to spare. 
Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 


Remington 
CUD 


Kleanbore and Hi-Speed are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Hi-Skor is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


Cloture rule to limit debate in Senate for 
duration of war is voted down, 41—34, after 
members learn that the President has not 
urged it. 


JUNE 14 


Northwest of Chateau-Thierry the day was 
marked by heavy shelling, executed by the bat- 
teries of both sides and including the use of gas. 
There is nothing to report from the other points 
occu pied by our troops. Yesterday our 
aviators shot down two hostile ma- 
chines. 

German offensive in Montdidier- 
Noyon area, which opened June oth, 
now regarded as virtually closed 
without effecting important gains; 
enemy employed more than twenty 
divisions which must now be with- 
drawn for replacement. 

Memorandum made public by 
State Department indicates Belgian 
civilians are still being deported and 
forced to perform military tasks 
behind German lines. 

Thirty-Second Division assumes 
command of La Chapelle sector 
(Alsace), retaining elements of the 
French oth Division; Fifth Division, 
affiliated with French 21st Division, 
enters line in the Vosges. 


JUNE 15 


There was no marked activity, 
except that of patrols, at points occu- 
pied by our troops. Last night our 
aviators bombed the station and rail- 
road tracks at Conflans. A number of 
direct hits were made. All of our 
machines returned. 

French improve positions in 
Villers-Cotterets area and south of 
\isne; British capture German for- 
ward positions in Lys salient and on two- 
mile front north of Béthune. 

Kaiser, in address at German G.H.Q., de- 
clares: “Either German conceptions of right, 
freedom, honor and morality must be upheld, 
or Anglo-Saxon principles with their idolatry 
of Mammon must be victorious.” 

Senator Weeks of Massachusetts an- 
nounces that 28 U-boats have been sunk by 
the United States Navy since January rst. 

General March, Chief of Staff, declares 
more than 800,000 American troops have 
been sent abroad. 

Austrians launch offensive against Italians 
along hundred-mile front from Asiago Pla- 
teau to the sea. 

Report of supplies transported to Europe 
includes fact that whereas no chewing-gum 
whatever was exported in 1915, value of 
product sent abroad in 1917 was $1,403,888, 
translatable at wholesale prices as 176,000,- 
ooo wads. 


JUNE 16 


This morning in the Woevre the enemy exe- 
cuted a local attack against the left of our posi- 
tion. During the attack there was brisk artillery 
Jighting. The assailants not only failed to pene- 
trate our lines but were thrown back with severe 
losses and left several prisoners, of whom one 
was an officer, in our hands. In the region of 
Chéteau-Thierry two local attacks made by the 
enemy during the night on the line Bourésches- 
Bois de Belleau were easily broken up. Artil- 
lery on both sides continues very active in this 
region and in Picardy. (Woevre attack re- 
ferred to was directed against villages of 
Xivray and Marvoisin, and involved the 
Third Battalion of the 103d Infantry and the 
103d Machine Gun Battalion, Twenty-Sixth 
Division. American losses: 28 killed, 154 
wounded.) 


(Continued from page 45) 


Austrians cross the Piave as offensive 
develops. 

Two Norwegian barks sunk off Virginia 
coast, Washington announces. 


JUNE 17 
There have been no important developments 
at any of the points occupied by our troops. In 
Picardy, in the Chaéteau-Thierry region, and in 
the Woevre artillery fighting of moderate in- 





“Gosh, a half hour—he must have 
fallen asleep!” 


lensity has occurred. Patrols have been active 
in Picardy, in Lorraine, and in the Vosges, 
where a hostile raid was broken up by our fire 
during the night (Fifth Division). 

French improve their positions between 
the Oise and the Aisne. 

Austrians extend gains west of the Piave, 
but are checked by British and Italian troops 
in regions of Asiago and Monte Grappa. 

American casualties to date are announced 
by War Department as follows: Killed in 
action, 881; died of wounds, 364; lost at sea, 
291; died of disease, 1,234; died of accident 
and other causes, 422; total deaths, 3,192. 
Wounded, 4,547; missing (including pris- 
oners), 346. Grand total, 8,085. 


JUNE 18 


There was continued artillery fighting in the 
Chéteau-Thierry region and on the Marne 
front. Last night our patrols crossed the Marne 
and captured several prisoners. 

Germans attack near Rheims on ten-mile 
front but score no gains. 

Austrians repulsed on eastern edge of 
Asiago Plateau and fail with heavy losses in 
attempt to extend gains across the Piave. 

Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declares in Parliament that latest 
German offensive on Western Front has 
spent itself and that attempted Austrian of- 
fensive in Italy is war’s worst initial failure; 
he extols America’s aid and praises “brilliant 
part” already taken by American troops. 

Advance detachments of Thirty-Seventh 
and Ninety-Second Divisions arrive in 
France. 


JUNE 19 
Artillery fighting and patrolling activity 
were again marked at several points. Gas was 
extensively used in the W oevre and in Lorraine. 


On the Marne front our patrols brought back 
from across the river prisoners taken in the 
course of encounters with hostile patrols. Four 
of our men are missing. In the Woevre a raid 
attempted by the enemy was repulsed with 
losses. Last night our aviators were again suc- 
cessful in bombing the railroad yards and 
tracks at Conflans. 

Vienna city council passes resolution pro- 
testing against reduction of bread ration. 

Dismemberment of Austro-Hun- 
garian empire is essential part of any 
peace program to which America 
will consent, declares Senator Ken- 
yon of Iowa. 

Indiana Democrats cheer former 
Governor Ralston’s statement to 
their convention that “exigencies of 
the times” call for a third term for 
President Wilson in 1920. 

Ex-President Taft tells Yale re- 
union groups that Japanese forces 
should be allowed to enter Siberia so 
that Allies may “march to Berlin 
from both sides of the globe.”’ 

Captain Williams of Brooklyn 
Navy Yard testifies at Federal Trade 
Board inquiry that 428,878 out of 
529,062 pounds of ham offered Navy 
by a packing concern was unfit for 
human consumption. 


JUNE 20 

Patrolling has again been especially 
active. Northwest of Chateau-Thierry 
and in the Woevre hostile patrols suf. 
fered considerable losses in patrol en 
counters and from our machine-gun 
fire. Artillery fighting continues in 
these regions and in Lorraine. 

Leading elements of 69th Infantry 
Brigade, Thirty-Fifth Division, enter 
line between Aspach-le-Haut and 
Réspel-Wald, Alsace. 

State Department announces that at 
tempts to reach agreement with Germany on 
exchange of prisoners have thus far been 
fruitless. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard at com- 
mencement exercises tells Lord Reading, 
British ambassador, that Britain and Amer- 
ica should form an offensive and defensive 
alliance, inviting all other democratic peoples 
to join with them. 


JUNE 21 

Northwest of Chéteau-Thierry we advanced 
our line and improved our position. There, in 
the Woevre, and in the Vosges there was brisk 
artillery fighting. 

Seventy-Seventh Division, with French 
61st, relieves Forty-Second Division in Bac- 
carat sector, which latter has occupied since 
March 31st; Eighty-Ninth Division, less ar- 
tillery and 314th Supply Train, moves into 
Fourth (Rimaucourt) Training Area. 

Advance detachment, Ninetieth Division, 
arrives at Southampton. 

U.S.S. Schurz sunk in collision with U.S.S. 
Florida; one dead, nine injured. 

Major General Prancker, British air officer 
on Mission in United States, declares air 
conquest of Atlantic “this year” is feasible 
and that “America’s output of big bombing 
machines can proceed to Europe by air.” 

American soldiers are holding thirty miles 
of the Western Front, Secretary Baker tells 
House Military Committee. 

George Wharton Pepper, noted Philadel- 
phia lawyer, declares America cannot be 
united for victory unless President Wilson 
definitely renounces idea of a third term. 

Shipping Board refuses permits for building 
of concrete ships, even small ones. 

American League President Ban Johnson 
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protests against Provost Marshal General 
Crowder’s declaration that professional base- 
ball is a non-productive occupation under 
the work-or-fight rule; Johnson says leagues 
are paying an annual war tax of $300,000 and 
that those connected with professional ball 
have bought $8,000,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds. 


JUNE 22 

The day passed quietly at all points held by 
our troops. 

Austrains begin retreat across the Piave. 

Nine Budapest railway strikers killed, 36 
wounded, in riots. 

Food Administration restricts sugar allot- 
ment to three pounds a month per person, 
cuts ice-cream manufacturers’ sugar quota 
75 percent. 

Aero Club of America indorses cross-ocean 
flight idea and reveals plans to finance at- 
tempt. 

Revolt against Bolsheviki spreading 
throughout Russia, Stockholm reports; Zu- 
rich declares Nikolai Lenin has expressed 
intention of resigning. 

Eighty-nine new ships, of 439,886 tonnage, 
to be launched in American yards July 4th, 
Shipping Board announces. 

Eighty-five employes of Hagenbeck-Wal- 
lace Circus are killed in railroad wreck six 
miles west of Gary. Indiana. 


JUNE 23 


In spite of opposition we again improved 

our positions northwest of Chateau-Thierry. 
In this region the artillery of both sides con- 
tinues active. In the Vosges, where patrolling 
has been very active, a raid attempted by the 
enemy was repulsed. 
‘ “The Yanks Are Coming,” motion-picture 
showing airplane and tank activities in the 
United States, is refused exhibition permits 
under orders from Committee on Public 
Information, which claims portions of it 
would convey useful information to the 
enemy. 

Personnel of Navy now totals 26,285 
officers, 423,808 men, Secretary Daniels 
announces. 


JUNE 24 


Local operations continued in the Chateau- 
Thierry region where we made further ad- 
vances, capturing five machine guns and other 
matériel. A German counter-attack against 
our line south of Torcy broke down with heavy 
losses under our rifle, machine-gun and artil- 
lery fire. As the result of a raid executed by the 
enemy against our troops in Lorraine several of 
our men are missing. 

Whole of west bank of the Piave above Sile 
Canal in Italian hands; Austrian losses in 
whole abortive offensive placed at 150,000, 
including 20,000 prisoners. 

Eighty-Second Division, less detached 
units, moves to Woevre front for affiliation 
with French 154th Division; Ninety-Second 
Division infantry moves to 11th (Bourbonne- 
les-Bains) Training Area. 

Senate ratifies treaty with Great Britain 
for reciprocal conscription of British and 
American citizens. 


JUNE 25 

There have been no fresh developments at the 
points occupied by our troops. 

Ex-Czar Nicholas of Russia has been mur- 
dered by his Russian guards at Ekaterin- 
burg, according to dispatch from Stockholm. 

War and Navy Departments announce 
that men in service both abroad and at home 
who come from States permitting «hsentee 
voting will be allowed to cast ballots in Con- 
gressional elections in fall. 

All government employes in civil offices will 
work eight instead of seven hours a day be- 
ginning July 1st, with $10 a month extra pay, 
House and Senate appropriations bill con- 
ferees decide. 

Babe Ruth, Boston (Continued on page 48) 
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Are you waiting for a shaver 
better than the SCHICK? 


Then you should not 
wait another day 


The Schick shearing head is based on 
such fundamental principles that we 
doubt if another method, not using these 
principles, will be found in our lifetime. 

There were many centuries of shav- 
ing with blades—hundreds of years 
when men knew about mechanics— 
and scores of years when men could 
make machinery as fine as watches. But 
mechanical shaving without blades, cut- 
ting hair underneath a thin protecting 
plate without injury to the skin, is what 
Schick gave to the world. 

Shaving is a matter of small dimen- 
sions—of engineering and gauging in 
ten-thousandths of an inch. There is no 
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room for even theoretical improvement 
in Schick’s principles—there is little 
chance for practical major mechanical 
improvement. 

WHY SHOULD YOU WAIT? 


There is no reason to postpone another 
day the sheer comfort and economical 
efficiency of Schick shaving. Some men 
are waiting for a $5 electrical shaver. In 
our studied opinion, no company can 
produce a fine precision instrument, 
such as ours, to sell for much less than 
$15. We don’t believe a cheaply-made 
shaver could shave satisfactorily over 
a period of time. It would cost more in 
the long run than a well-made shaver. 

Go to an authorized Schick dealer— 
let him demonstrate the Schick Shaver 
to you and tell you how and why it 
actually restores and reconditions your 
skin even after years of blade-shaving. 
Follow his instructions, and in a short 
time you will enjoy quick, close and 
economical shaves. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco 


Made in Canada and sold by Schick Shaver lamited, Montreal 


© SHAVER 


Razor Co., which manufactures and sells the Schick Injector Razor 





Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., has no th 
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Twenty Years Ago 


Red Sox outfielder who was formerly a 

pitcher, knocks home run in first inning and 

later makes a second hit as Sox score 7-3 

victory over New York Yankees. 
JUNE 26 

Late yesterday in the Chéteau-Thierry re- 
gion our infantry, effectively supported by our 
artillery, attacked the enemy’s positions south 
of Torcy and advanced our line. Two hundred 
and forty prisoners, of whom five were officers, 
1g machine guns, several automatic rifles and 
a quantity of other matériel were captured dur- 
ing the operation. Successive hostile counter- 
attacks broke down with losses. Last night our 
aviators were again successful in bombing the 
railroad station and yards at Conflans. 

Exchange Telegraph dispatch from Mos- 
cow denies Czar has been murdered. 

Viscount Bryce and Lord Curzon urge 
House of Lords to discuss proposals at once 
for establishment of a league of nations upon 
termination of hostilities. 

Alexander Kerensky, former Russian 
premier, whose whereabouts have been a 
mystery, makes dramatic appearance before 
British Labor Conference at London. 

Allan L. Benson, Socialist candidate for 
President in 1916, quits party in protest 
against its failure to condemn German ag- 
gression. 


JUNE 27 


Aside from the repulse of hostile parties 
which attempted to raid our positions in the 
Vosges there is nothing to report. 

Eighty-Third Division designated a depot 
Division; 332d Infantry, 158th Field Artillery 
Brigade, 308th Ammunition Train, 308th 
Engineers, 308th Field Signal Battalion, 
308th Trench Mortar Battery and 308th Sani- 
tary Train are detached to serve as army and 
corps troops. 

Foy the first time in 15 months the French 
franc (par value 19.3 cents) is worth more 
than the German mark (par value 23.8 cents) 
in the Swiss money market; Austrian defeat 
on the Piave initiated mark’s decline. 


funnel runs side by side with two of the 
most modern American ships, the Colom- 
bia and Haiti. The Tenadores, a third 
sister of the Pastores and Calamares, was 
also one of those first six troopships. 
She was subsequently wrecked. Two 
other sisters which carried troops over- 
seas were United Fruit’s U/ua and Toloa, 
still sailing in the company’s service. 
Another group of ships which served 
for the duration were the Luckenbach 
boats. The Edward, Julia, F. J. and K. J. 
Luckenbach all ran in the wartime ferry 
to France, either in American or British 
convoys, and are all running today, 
freighting intercoastal cargoes. 
American-Hawaiian’s fleet of freight- 
ers (Honolulu to Boston, calling at inter- 
mediate ports) still rates high in the per- 
centage of war veterans. Eighteen Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian vessels were taken over 
by the Government, two of them, the 
Dakotan and Montanan, going out in 


(Continued from page 47) 


Work has begun on largest American mili- 
tary hospital in the British Isles, at Salisbury, 
with 3,000-bed capacity, London dispatch 
announces. 

Youths who registered for military service 
June 5th have their order in draft fixed by 
Washington drawings; Secretary Baker takes 
out first pellet—No. 246. 

Senate filibuster kills chance of passage of 
resolution for woman suffrage amendment at 
this time. 


JUNE 28 

In the Chateau-Thierry region we again im- 
proved our positions south of Torcy. The num- 
ber of prisoners taken by us at this point in the 
operation of June 25th has increased to 309, of 
whom seven are officers. There have been no 
new developments at other points held by our 
troops. It is established that our aviators have 
shot down three hostile machines in the Toul 
region since the beginning of the week. 

Madrid dispatch asserts Austria has asked 
Spanish government to try to open diplo- 
matic relations with Entente powers with a 
view to a general peace. 

Copenhagen gets report that Bolshevik 
government has been overthrown, that 
Premier Lenin and War Minister Trotsky 
are in flight, and that Grand Duke Nicholas, 
uncle of the ex-Czar, has been proclaimed 
emperor; Russian embassy in Berlin denies 
assassination of ex-Czar. 

Declaration of war by United States 
against Turkey would play into hands of Ger- 
many, cause massacre of Christians and loss 
of all American property in Ottoman Empire, 
declares Cleveland H. Dodge, treasurer of 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 


JUNE 29 


Raiding and patrolling have been marked at 
several points. In Picardy this morning a 
small detachment of our troops captured 36 
prisoners, of whom one was an officer, and in- 


flicted severe losses on the enemy. Our casu- 


alties were very small. In the Chéteau-Thierry 
region a strong hostile patrol was driven back 


Legion of Ships 


(Continued from page 27) 


June, 1917. In addition to these two and 
the Kentuckian, Virginian and others, 
three vessels which went to war as Grace 
Liners are now American-Hawaiian 
freighters. The former Santa Barbara is 
the present American. Santa Clara is the 
Colombian (second of the name—the 
original Colombian was sunk by a sub- 
marine). The Santa Olivia is the Kansan. 
(The first Kansan hit a mine). 

Other ex-Grace Liners that trooped 
and are still in service are the Santa 
Clara and Santa Ana, now Alaska 
Steamship Co.’s Baranof and Mt. Mc- 
Kinley. The Santa Teresa and Santa 
Cecelia are Merchant & Miners Kent and 
Irwin. 

Matson Line’s three fine ships Mawi, 
Matsonia and Wilhelmina (all with fun- 
nels aft in the fashion of Great Lakes ves- 
sels) which sailed in the convoys, when 
this was written were freighting from 
Hawaii to the mainland. Matson’s sub- 


and suffered severely in a patrol encounter, 
A raiding party which attempted to reach our 
lines in the Vosges was repulsed by rifle fire. 

Twenty-Sixth Division, having occupied 
Toul-Boucq sector (Lorraine) since April 3d, 
moves to vicinity of Meaux preparatory to 
relieving Second Division northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry. 

State Department makes public its 
“solemn protest”? to President Carranza 
against Mexican decree of February 19, 1918, 
who has now gone into effect, establishing 
new taxes on oil lands; statement declares 
tax amounts virtually to confiscation. 

W. H. Workman, special representative in 
the United States of Handley-Page, Ltd., 
outlines plan for building 10,000 giant bomb- 
ing planes to cross Atlantic under power of 
Liberty Motors and drop 8,000 tons of ex- 
plosives behind German lines. 

Aggregate of interest-bearing public debt 
on April 30th was $11,112,181,437, Washing- 
ton announces. 

Federal Trade Commission “unreservedly” 
classes various trade and industrial groups as 
war profiteers; clean bill of health given pro- 
ducers of lumber, zinc, nickel. 


JUNE 30 

Except for the increase of artillery activity 
on both sides in the Chaéteau-Thierry region, 
there is nothing to report. 

United States Transport Henderson, sailing 
from New York in convoy cf 15 troopships, 
catches fire; her 800 Marine and 750 Navy 
passengers are transferred without mishap 
to the Von Steuben, which proceeds to France; 
the Henderson is escorted back to Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard for repairs. 

Headquarters, French Sixth Army, an- 
nounces that “henceforth, in all official 
papers, the Bois de Belleau shall be named 
‘Bois de la Brigade de Marine.’ ” 

Twenty-Ninth Division moves to Tenth 
(Prauthoy) Training Area. 

Total American troops transported over- 
seas during June, 278,664; total to date, 
1,019,103; returned, 469. 


sidiary, Lassco (Los Angeles Steamship 
Company), ran the war transport Aeolus 
as the City of Los Angeles until she 
closed her career as a floating hotel at the 
San Diego fair. It is another Lassco liner, 
the Yale, which has kept the mark of her 
war enlistment for all the San Francisco 
waterfront to see. On one of her funnels 
are three service stripes. 

The last American troop convoy, No. 
81, sailing unescorted November 4, 1918, 
contained just two ships, Orizaba and 
Siboney. These two vessels had proved 
on earlier voyages that they could follow 
the pace, and set it if necessary. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1918, they set off without naval 
escort, taking the transport Lutetia with 
them. In the final November sailing they 
were again ordered to sea together, this 
time on their own. Only six of these un- 
escorted twosomes were sent overseas: 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
three times, Von Steuben-Northern Paci- 
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fic once, and Agamemnon-Mt. Vernon 
once. Von Steuben, Agamemnon and Mt. 
Vernon all were ex-German transatlantic 
greyhounds and record-holders, so the 
Orizaba and Siboney qualified for travel 
in fast company. They are still traveling 
—in the New York & Cuba Mail Service 
from the foot of Wall Street, Manhattan, 
to Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Another buddy of which the Legion 
of Ships can be proud is the Porto Rico 
Line’s San Jacinto (‘San Jack” to sea- 
going men). Recently re-fitted, the sturdy 
veteran is running regularly from New 
York’s East River to the island capital, 
San Juan. 

Clyde-Mallory’s Henry R. Mallory 
was another trooper, and E/ Occidente, 
which sailed June 17, 1917, with group 
Number 4, U. S. Troop Convoy, carries 
on in the Atlantic-Gulf service of the 
Morgan (Southern Pacific) Line. 

One American ship familiar to New 
York and Hudson River cities but al- 
most wholly unsuspected of any heroic 
past is the DeWitt Clinton of the Hudson 
River Day Line. This graceful white 
river steamer (a different appearing craft 
from what she is today) served overseas 
as the Nopatin. She was a troop-packet 
on the cross-channel run, England to 
France. 

Something of a special case is the U. S. 
S. Henderson, Navy transport. This ship 
was built for naval transport duty, and 
completed just in time to help in the 


military bridging of the Atlantic. She was 
an important unit in the long, steady 
haul to France, and when the war ended 
continued as an integral part of the naval 
forces, in which she still serves. 

Many troopships which played no part 
in the push eastward helped in the rush 
to get American troops home. All of 
them are eligible for the Legion of Ships. 

One clan, known as the Hog Islanders, 
have had a profound effect on American 
and world shipping. They continue to be 
paragons of efficiency in handling big 
cargoes at a profit, and with limited pas- 
senger accommodations have recruited a 
loyal traveling public of their own. The 
ships went into service under a series of 
battle names: Cantigny, Ourcq, Somme, 
Tours, Aisne, Marne, Cambrai, Chaumont, 
Argonne, Chéteau-Thierry and St. Mihiel. 
Of the list the Chaumont and Argonne are 
Navy transports, and the Chdteau- 
Thierry and St. Mihiel are enrolled in the 
U. S. Army Transport service, all under 
their original names. The others are in the 
merchant service, rechristened: 

Cantigny: American Banker 


Ourcg: American Farmer 
Somme: American Importer 
Tours: American Merchant 
Aisne: American Shipper 
Marne: American Trader 


Cambrai: American Traveler 
Repatriation of the Army was a sec- 
ondary service performed by these Hog 
Island ships and the hundreds of others 
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built in the war emergency. The funda- 
mental effect of this vast fleet was spir- 
itual rather than actual—a stimulated 
morale. When America began launching 
vessels as rapidly as German U-boats 
could sink them, the acute peril to the 
Allies was eased, and as the shipbuilding 
pace was stepped up the law of averages 
began to run and ultimate Allied control 
of the sea was assured. This was the real 
force and effect of the tremendous ship- 
building program. 

Still another group of vessels which 
belong on the roll of a Legion of Ships 
are the yachts which were turned over 
to the Government by private owners. 
Like the coast packet Yale, the Cythera, 
a classic of yacht design, displayed the 
service stripes on her buff funnel last 
summer as she carried her owner, Mrs. 
William L. Harkness and party, into the 
salty sunshine of New England harbors. 

Somewhere in the scheme of The 
American Legion of Ships a place must 
be provided for vessels of foreign flags 
which took the A. E. F. overseas and 
brought it back. Many of the big-shot 
liners that helped to translate speedily 
America’s declaration of war into active 
participation have gone to the ship- 
breakers within the last year or two: 
Mauretania, Olympic, Adriatic, Baltic, 
and a dozen others. 

But a few of the vessels that helped in 
the westward troop movement still set 
their courses (Continued on page 50) 











Read Why This New Kind of Tire Will Give You 
The Quickest Non-Skid Stops You’ve Ever Seen! 


[™s here to save your life! It’s here to give 
you the green rotection you've ever had 
On any road, curved or straight! 

That’s because the new Goodrich Safety 
Silvertown has the amazing Life-Saver Tread 
which produces a road-drying action that stops 
you quicker, safer on wet roads than you've ever 
stopped before —protects you against the 
“hazard zone” of motoring. At the first sign of 
a skid the never-ending spiral bars of this 
flatter, broader Life-Saver Tread sweep into 
action and, like a battery of windshield wipers, 
create a dry track under your car—give you a 
“toe hold” grip on wet, slippery roads. 

It’s a life-saver—and that “goes double.” 
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THOUSANDS DISCOVER MEW TIRE SAFETY 


Because Silvertowns are also the only tires in 
the world that give you the vital blow-out pro- 
tection of the famous Golden Ply. 

Before you hear the BANG! of a high-speed 
blow-out — before a skid zigzags your car 
wildly over a wet, glassy road—stop at any 
Goodrich dealer or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store for these long-mileage, life-saving tires. 
Treat yourself to Goodrich two-way protection 
against SKIDS and BLOW-OUTS, at no extra cost, 
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Life-saver tread 
dries road like a 
battery of wind- 
shield wipers. 
Sweeps the water 
right and left— 
forces it out 
through the deep 

inagegrooves. 














Here’s Proof from America’s Largest 
7 Independent Testing Laboratory 
Bot regular, and also the Premium- 
. Priced tires of America’s six largest 
tire manufacturers were submitted toa 
series of exhaustive road tests made over 
a three months’ period by us, to deter. 
mine their resistance to Skidding and 
wear, with the following results: 
_“NON-SKID—The new Goodrich 
Silvertown with the Life-Saver Tread 
gave greater skid resist- iting 
ance than any other tire 
tested, including those tires 
listed at from 40% to 70% 
higher in price.” 



































SKID PROTECTION OF LIFE-SAVER TREAD @2e GOLDEN PLY SLOW-OUT PROTECTION 
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on the great oceans. The Berengaria 
(German ex-Jmperator, sister-ship of the 
Leviathan) one of the top-flight ships on 
the Atlantic run, retired recently. Now 
in Japanese service on the Pacific, the 
Taiyo Maru brought American troops 
back across the Atlantic as the Cap 
Finistére. Empress of Russia was one of 
many Canadian Pacific liners which 
trooped valiantly in the war (the company 
lost a large part of its fleet). The Russia 
carried American contingents, and still 


deceived by fellows who had plausible 
stories. He emphasized that he would 
spend a lot of time and money to prevent 
an undeserving fellow receiving even a 
small sum. 

It took an hour to reach the humble 
cottage in the mountains where the 
services were to be held. A little group of 
people were clustered around the porch. 
They parted and let us pass into the 
home. There we found the tearful widow 
seated at the foot of a cheap coffin in 
which rested the body of her husband. 
By her side were her five children staring 
wonderingly at the strangers and the 
neighbors. 

After a prolonged service in which the 
country preacher talked for 


Legion of Ships 


(Continued from page 49) 


plies between Vancouver and the Orient, 
still a queen in grace and character. 

Without attempting to canvass the full 
sources of membership in an American 
Legion of Ships, just a preliminary sur- 
vey shows the possibilities. Ships have a 
very human way of disappearing from 
familiar scenes, dropping out of things, 
and losing touch. A change of registry, a 
change of name, perhaps a succession of 
new names, and a vessel’s original identity 
is hopelessly obscured. 


eA Friend Indeed 


(Continued from page 15) 


On our way back to town, one of the 
boys asked what the widow would do to 
support those five small children. An- 
drews said, ‘‘For ten years she will receive 
$57.50 a month from the Government. 
By that time her children will be able to 
care for her.”’ 

I remarked, ‘‘Our Service Officer will get 
a star in his crown for keeping up the in- 
surance premiums on that poor fellow.” 

He waved his hand. ‘Hell! It was the 
only thing to do.” 

Then Andrews changed the subject. 
“You know, fellows, some damned fools 
don’t believe in God. The more I see of 
human suffering and trouble, the more 
convinced I become there is a God who 


The Legion of Ships, basically, should 
consist of those which served in the war 
and are in service still. A smart muster 
could be made in our own harbors, but a 
call that would reach every last survivor 
of the vast gray squadron that took the 
troops overseas would be a far cry. It 
might be answered faintly from a lonely 
Alaskan reach, or from a listless tropical 
lagoon. Some would not hear, some that 
did hear would be too indifferent to heed 
the summons to join up again. 


rules our lives and directs our thoughts. 
I could give you many illustrations to 
prove I have been ordered to do certain 
things. Every time I have obeyed I have 
received a glow of satisfaction that cannot 
be described.” 

“Ain’t going spiritual, are you, Ber- 
nard?”’ asked one of the back-seat boys. 

“Call it that if you want to. Here’s a 
practical illustration. About four months 
ago I felt the urge one evening to come 
out here and see Tom Adkins. It must 
have been pretty strong to compel me to 
drive over this rough road. I arrived 
about midnight. A light was shining be- 
hind the blinds. That little woman was 
up giving Tom some medicine. Anybody 
could see his time was 
limited. 





an hour, we picked up the 
coffin and carried it a short 
distance to a little com- 
munity burying ground. 
There we lowered it rev- 
erently into the grave. Our 
Service Officer acted as 


MR, AMERICAN LEGION MERCHANT— 


Coéperation—"The act of codperating, joint action, working 
together’”—Standard Dictionary. 


To successfully work together—joint action is necessary 





Chaplain and read the 
Legion ritual. Then one of 
the boys sounded taps and 
four others fired a salute to 
the dead. 

When the services were 


between you, the Legionnaire merchant, and the advertis- 
ing department of your magazine. This codperation will 
maintain the high quality of the magazine, and aid us in 
still further improving the editorial content. 


Our part is the direct contact selling and servicing of the 





concluded, Andrews folded 
the American flag that had 
covered the cheap coffin, 
and with tears streaming 


advertisers who are using these pages to increase the sales 
of their product. 


Your part is the job of keeping this magazine constantly in 





down his cheeks, handed it 
to the sorrowing widow 
with these words, “In 
behalf of the Government 
of the United States, The 
American Legion presents 


the minds of the salesmen who call on you. Tell them that 
you believe, through your own experience, 
American Legion Magazine is well equipped to do a selling 
job for them. 


Obviously, this codperation benefits all concerned. We carry 





to you this flag under which 
your husband served hon- 
orably. May you teach 
your children to respect it 
and to remember with 
pride the unselfish devo- 
tion their father gave to 
his country.” 





more advertising—the quality of the magazine is insured— 
and your sales to Legionnaires in your district will in- 
crease when they know the merchandise you carry. 


Advertising Department 
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“While I was there I 
asked about Tom’s insur- 
ance, and discovered he 
had let it lapse because he 
could not afford to pay the 
premiums. There was only 
one thing to do—have his 
policy reinstated. Then I 
had the Red Cross send a 
doctor to give him a little 
relief in his last hours. 
Well, Tom died yesterday 
happy in the thought that 
his little family will be 
taken care of through his 
insurance.” 

We got out of the car at 
The the Legion Home. Andrews 
asked, “What you fellows 
doin’ tomorrow night?” 

“What’s on your mind?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“The Legion is goin’ to 
play Santa Claus to three 
thousand kidsin thecounty. 
If you want to help fill the 
bags, meet me here with 
some members of the Aux- 
iliary at eight o’clock.” 

When I arrived at the 
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Legion Home the next evening, I dis- 
covered that Andrews had bought great 
quantities of fruit, candy, and toys. From 
the county superintendent of schools he 
had received lists of boys and girls in poor 
districts whose parents were unable to 
give them anything extra for Christmas. 

Our Service Officer directed the work of 
several members of the Auxiliary and 
some Legionnaires. Into the manila sacks 
went things that would bring cheer and 
pleasure to three thousand children living 
in isolated communities. He explained 
that youngsters in the city would be 
cared for by relief agencies. He wanted to 
help the “forgotten” kiddies. 

About three o’clock the next morning 
we were all tired, our nerves were frayed, 
our backs ached from constant stooping to 
fill the bags,sand we were getting to the 
point of being cross and sarcastic with 
one another at the slightest provocation. 

A young boy, son of a prominent 
Legionnaire, was helping. In a lull in the 
work, he picked up an apple and began 
to eat it. Andrews yelled, ‘‘Don’t do that! 
You are taking an apple away from some 
child who has no food.” 

The next day Andrews piled boxes 
filled with Christmas packages into his 
dilapidated car, secured some school 
trucks, and started out to deliver supplies 
to three thousand underprivileged boys 
and girls. Schoolteachers in the buildings 
he visited helped him with his work. 

Then came the disastrous flood. People 
had to be cared for who had been driven 
from their homes. After the executive 
committee of the Red Cross had held a 
hurried meeting and formulated certain 
plans, it took less than an hour to assem- 
ble two dozen Legionnaires. They fell in 
line for duty. 

Andrews was everywhere, swearing, 
giving orders, urging action. He chafed 
at delay in securing permission to place 
cots in the armory, school buildings, and 
churches. In his mind there could be no 
excuse for anyone to disagree with the 
plan of the committee to secure adequate 
space immediately for taking care of the 
unfortunate flood sufferers whose homes 
were under water. 

After midnight I found Andrews in the 
Legion Home surrounded by a group of 
faithful workers. He was talking fast, 
using army language that emphasized his 
statements, and driving home to those 
boys the fact that they had serious work 
to do. ““We got to take care o’ these men, 
women, and children—especially the 
kids.” 

Within twenty-four hours, fifteen hun- 
dred people were housed, provisions made 
for feeding them, nurses and doctors on 
duty, and attendants to look after their 
needs. Andrews did not sleep for two 
days. When I met him after all of the 
flood victims were comfortably housed, 
his Legion cap was cocked on one side of 
his head, his clothes were dirty, but he 
smiled with satisfaction. He knew he had 
had only a minor work, because dozens of 
others had served (Continued on page 52) 
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USEFULand HANDY 


A BINDER suitable for preserv- 
ing your copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 


THIS BINDER is strong, artis- 
tic in design, beautifully em- 
bossed in gold, made of blue 
artificial leather and will hold 
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For Extra Accuracy 


Shoot Xpert .22’s: 





ESTERN XPERT Long Rifle .22’s give 

extra accuracy without extra cost! 
Your shots go where you intend them 
to go. Buy XPERT for target marks- 
manship and all-around shooting. The 
.22 Short and .22 Long have compara- 
ble accuracy. CLEAN ammunition! 
Smokeless! Non-Corrosive! Lead lub- 
ricated bullets! Mail the Coupon now! 


Western Cartridge Company, | 
Dept.F-68, East Alton, Ill. 
| Send, FREE, the 72-page Western Ammunition I 
| Handbook. A complete shooting guide. Tells all | 


about all Western cartridges and shot shells. 
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) 4/ bed like hundreds of other famous 
ow. hitters in years gone by, “Ducky” 
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a . 


Medwick knows his baseball bats and 
has picked Louisville Sluggers to get 
his hits and to recommend as the fin- 
est ever made. Choose your bats as 
the big leaguers do and insist on the 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
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RUDY YORK 
HANK GREENBERG 
JIMMIE FOXX 
“PEPPER” MARTIN 

-+- and thousands of other fa- 


present. 


autograph of your favorite player and 









the famous Louisville Slugger trade- 

mark on the bat you buy. i) } e ) e ; 
Your Dealer has this FREE book y % 

for you... Ask him for it! y 
The 1938 edition of the Famous Slugger booklet with 
Tips on Batting is now 


free copy. If he does not have it, send Se in stamps 
and we will mail it to you. 
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faithfully in the emergency of the flood. 

I asked, ““How would this situation 
have been met if it had not been for the 
Legion?” 

“T don’t know. I’m proud of the boys. 
They buckled down and worked as if 
their lives depended upon getting the 
refugees lodged in comfortable places 
and providing food and proper care. 

“‘What’s next, general?” 

He looked at me incredulously. “Why, 
why, we’ve got to get these people clothes 
and furniture. Do you realize most of 


(Continued from page 51) 


them have lost everything they had in 
the world? Besides, we’ve got to get them 
a supply of rations to tide them over the 
period until they get back to work.”’ 

I made the mistake of asking, ‘““Don’t 
you think you had better get some rest?” 

He exploded. ‘Rest, hell! I’m all right. 
These unlucky kids and their parents 
have to be looked after. I can get some 
sleep later.” 

For ten days Andrews stayed away 
from his place of business, slept but 
little, collected food, clothing, and furni- 


eA Friend Indeed 


ture. He sorted these things, boxed them, 
and had them ready for the refugees. 

These material things meant comfort 
and encouragement to the flood victims. 
But they meant infinite pleasure to 
Andrews. Deep in his soul was a feeling 
of satisfaction that could not have been 
produced in any way except by helping 
others. And his profoundly religious 
nature, although he did not give expres- 
sion to it in church activities, was deeply 
stirred and fed by his work for those who 
needed assistance. 


Bring Them Along! 


lieve me, gentlemen, along they went. 

That night—September 25, 1918—our 
regiment moved into the front line. With 
the aid of an unwelcome pale moon, we 
took our station on a hill overlooking 
Haucourt, Malancourt, and, in the dis- 
tance, Montfaucon. 

At 2.15 A.M. on the morning of the 
26th, I found myself on the outside (as 
usual) of a very crowded dugout, and 
sought solace in the mud of an extremely 
dilapidated trench only about four feet 
deep. My buddy had disappeared inside 
the dugout. I placed the Colors gently 
against the slope of the trench and pro- 
ceeded to dig myself a seat above the 
mud. One dishful of dirt and all hell 
broke loose behind me. I lost my hat in 
the mud. (It was a perfect dive, and 
deep.) 

The noise, I discovered a bit later, was 
due to a little outburst from some two 
thousand American and French guns, 
parked just to our rear, which were open- 
ing a three-hour salute to the Heinies to 
notify them that the Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne was starting. 

I recovered the hat and returned to 
digging—faster. When the hole was two 
feet wide and ten inches deep I stopped 
to smack a visiting rodent. At that mo- 
ment a cartload of rich mud was poured 
over me and down my neck. It dawned 
upon me that Jerry was returning the 
salute. Well, I went for my twenty- 
four-by-ten-inch hole (my weight was 
175 lbs., height 6 ft. 1% in.). And when 
I got in it, there was another fellow in 
there with me. The war made fast 
friends. 

At five-thirty the first wave went over 
the top. Before six my partner in color- 
bearing appeared. We then followed the 
crowd into No Man’s Land, and the 
Colors went along. 

Just as we got going the Boches de- 
cided to give the old hill a final massage. 
They laid down a sort of drum-fire, like 


(Continued from page 11) 


the marching cadence of a drill-master— 
one—two—three—four—right across the 
face of the slope and then up and down. 
Our turn came. ONE, top of the hill; 
TWO, coming down our alley; THREE— 
but never mind the rest; I went out of 
sight in a big deep hole on the count of 
two. Thanks be, I hit that hole feet 
first. There was muck in that hole— 
thick, soft, deep muck. My uniform was 
mussed, but the Colors were still safe. 

Well, I dug the Colors and myself out, 
joined Bearer Number Two (when I 
could recognize him), and triumphantly 
entered the village of Haucourt. And 
there was where the flags began to get in 
the way. 


EVERAL groups of German prisoners, 

bearing American wounded on stretch- 
ers, were thrust upon us to deliver to the 
nearest first aid. Now it so happens that 
German officers and non-coms do not 
enjoy manual labor, even stretcher bear- 
ing, in company with some common 
privates. 

When I suggested that a couple of them 
do relief work they used a language which 
I couldn’t understand, but their expres- 
sion and gestures rather annoyed me. 
The whole thing sounded nasty, if you 
know what I mean. Right away I want- 
ed to throw away the Colors and go into 
action. However, my self-control was 
perfect. I merely shifted the sheathed 
standard to the left hand and carelessly 
produced a very active-looking Colt. The 
mutiny ended. And how those Jerries 
could carry stretchers! 

We lunched between Harcourt and 
Malancourt. My second attack by 
American officers of unknown outfits took 
place at this point. I was leaning against 
a chimney without a house (the Colors 
doing likewise) when a voice boomed at 
me from what was called the road. 

“What have you got there?” 

I looked over the gentleman addressing 


me, noted that he was a captain of some- 
thing or other, and in that casual way in 
which sergeants address their superiors 
(of other outfits) answered, “‘Regimental 
Colors,” and added “sir.” 

“Well I'll be damned!” said my friend. 
“What do you want to do, give ’em to the 
Boches?”’ 

Gentlemen, you will realize that the 
point has been reached for the one and 
only perfect reply, the psychological spot 
for any war hero: “Over my dead body!” 
Instead, I said (casually, I hope): “Any 
danger of that here?” 

“You damn fool!” shouted the captain. 
“You’re under machine-gun fire right 
now! What if these Heinies launch a 
counter-attack and drive these raw troops 
back? If they get you they get the Col- 
ors, don’t they?” 

Well, in spite of the insults to myself 
and my outfit, the captain certainly pre- 
sented a new light on the matter, and I 
didn’t care for the sound of “‘if they get 
you.” What could I do? Orders were 
orders. “Bring them along!” 

I left my buddy and the Colors in a 
dugout with some other doughboys and a 
couple of dead Germans and with the 
guidance of a runner, made a tour of the 
front in search of my C.O. We reached a 
point where some soldiers were firing their 
rifles on the field of battle—at a rabbit. 
(And this on the first day of the Argonne 
Offensive, too.) We located the colonel 
sitting in a thicket with his staff, and, 
without looking at the adjutant, I in- 
quired of the C.O. what a couple of poor 
color sergeants, with Colors, were sup- 
posed to be doing in the thick of the 
fight. He looked a bit startled and asked 
questions which might have been embar- 
rassing to some present, but not me. 
Then said he: “You are supposed to be 
back with the reserves, sergeant.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said I, and departed 
for the reserves, fast. 

To make a long story shorter, we never 
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did find the “‘reserves.”” We looked, but 
no matter where, we always drifted too 
near the front. A young man, orderly to 
someone, and tiring of the field, thought 
that we needed a color guard to a color 
guard and appointed himself to that 
position. He was pleasant company but 
not a good provider. We lost him. How- 
ever, our social life picked up some. We 
dined with a French artillery unit be- 
tween shots (they had wine); we slept in 
a dugout with the captain of a supporting 
company in the Fourth Division (he 
moved out to support at 3 a.M. and 
awakened me to say goodbye); we joined 
the chaplain in his dreary task of burying 
the fallen; we just naturally wandered 
all over hell. 

On the fourth day of the drive, having 
been temporarily separated, my buddy 
and I joined forces above Malancourt 
and took the highway leading to Mont- 
faucon. As we approached our objective, 
an imposing figure on a white charger 
rode out from behind something and 
paused by the road to gaze upon the 
carnage about him. I recognized him as 
the brigadier general commanding the 
brigade to which our regiment belonged. 
His eye lighted upon us and paused. He 
spoke to a staff member in attendance. 
He waved his hand at us. What now? 
We approached and saluted in our best 
military manner. 

“What,” he thundered at me from his 
superior position, “what in damnation 
have you there?” 

“Regimental Colors, sir.” 

‘Regimental Colors!” he roared (gen- 
erals always roar in stories). ‘And what 
regiment?” 

Right here, gentlemen, I must reveal 
the secret. If the boys (and a grander 
bunch there never was and is not) don’t 
like it, it will be just too bad for me. 


“314th Infantry, 7zoth Division,” I 
answered proudly. 

“And why are they here?” he thun- 
dered. 

“Orders to bring them with me, sir,” I 
replied, meekly. 

“‘Whose orders?”? he demanded, but 
evidently changed his mind, or thought it 
was none of his business. ‘‘Never mind,” 
he continued, “‘but the Colors are not 
supposed to be in the front line.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said I, and when he rode 
away we continued up the road toward 
the front. Where else could we find a 
safe spot? 

My buddy, Color Sergeant Lawrence 
Gumble, lugging the regimental, and I, 
Color Sergeant Wright, bearing the na- 
tional standard, advanced to find our 
long-sought ‘‘reserves.”’ We climbed the 
road to Montfaucon and found it warm 
up there; we retired to a churchyard at 
the foot of the hill and consumed our last 
rations; and we decided to go back with 
the General. We reached a hospital tent, 
well filled that day, and as we passed 
German shells reached it, too. We re- 
tired to our rolling kitchen, and as we ate 
our beans the German shells arrived there 
also. One chunk of shell passed into the 
ground between my thigh and my elbow 
as I reclined in a hole. We retired, im- 
mediately, to the French artillery posi- 
tions in some German-built dugouts. 
There I tied the Colors to my leg, leaned 
against a cold wall, placed my feet in 
three inches of water, and took a long, 
restful sleep. 

So there it is. The Colors of the 314th 
Infantry Regiment, now preserved in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, were on the 
field of battle under machine-gun and 
artillery fire for the five opening days of 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, September 
26th to October 1st, 1918. 
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FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until 
Relieved 


_ According to the Government Health Bulletin, No. 
E-28, at least 50% of the adult population of the United 
States are being attacked by the disease known as 
Athlete's Foot. 

saney the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and peels. 
After a while the itching becomes intense and you feel 
as though you would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
feet. The soles of your feet become red and swollen. The 
skin also cracks and peels, and the itching becomes worse 


and worse 


_ Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, because 
it is very contagious and it may go to your hands or 


even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 


_Most people who have Athlete's Foot have tried all 
kinds of remedies to cure it without success. Ordinary 


germicides, antiseptics, salve or ointments seldom do 
any good. 


Here’s How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of the 
skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows it takes 
20 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, so you can see 
why the ordinary remedies are unsuccessful 





. F. was developed solely for the purpose of treating 

Athliete’s Foot. It is a liquid that penetrates and dries 

uickly. You just paint the affect parts. It peels off 
the tissue of the skin where the germ breeds. 
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Itching Stops Immediately 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find that the 
itching is immediately relieved. You should paint the 
infected parts with H. F. night and morning until your 
feet are well. Usually this takes from three to ten Pim 
although in severe cases it may take longer or in mild 
cases less time 

F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. You will 
marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; especially 
if you are one of those who have tried for years to get 
rid of Athlete's Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent on Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and a bottle of H. F. will 
be mailed you immediately. Don't send any money and 
don't pay the postman any money, don't pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is helping you. If it does help you 
we know you will be glad to send us $1.00 for the treat- 
ment at the end of ten days. That's how much faith we 
have in H. F. Read, sign and mail the coupon today. 
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of the Cardinals thought it would be a 
good idea for me to give the Cubs a taste 
of my pitching. I allowed only three hits, 
and we shut them out, 3 too. I confess I 
felt a trifle chesty as I walked off the 
field, thumbing my nose good-naturedly 
at Manager Joe McCarthy of the Cubs. 

The thrill of helping the Cards win the 
National League pennant that 1926 sea- 
son was topped by the final game of the 
World Series. I had pitched in the second 
and sixth games, and won them. In the 
sixth game I retired the last twenty-one 
men to face me. Back in New York for 
the seventh, and feeling that I might be 
needed, I never let down for a minute. 

Jess Haines did a good job of pitching 
until the seventh inning, when the breaks 
went against him and the bases filled. 
Score 3 to 2 in our favor, Tony Lazzeri of 
the Yankees at the plate just longing to 
knock a home run. I got the bid to go in 
and relieve Haines. Any pitcher would 
have felt a challenge to give all he had. 

Fanning Lazzeri, retiring the side, and 
shutting out six more Yankees in the two 
remaining innings, are all part of the 
story that’s been told. But I’ll add this: 
It was a big moment! 

On through another pennant and a 
World Series in 1928 with the Cardinals— 
back to the Phillies for my last major 
league games in 1930—and a thrill of 
satisfaction at having pitched and won 
more games than any other National 
League hurler, and six times leader of my 
league for the season in complete games 
pitched and won. 


King Baseball 


(Continued from page 24) 


There’s a thrill of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that baseball is a better game 
today than it was when I put on my 
rookie uniform. The sportsmanship of 





“Old Pete” Alexander was 
recently placed in the Baseball 
Hall of Fame by almost unani- 
mous vote of the sportswriters 
of the United States. He joins 
the select ten baseball great of 
all time. Why? 

Because in his nineteen years 
of pitching in National League 
clubs he won more records than 
any other pitcher in the game’s 
history—and he was a grand 
sportsman through it all. 

An ex-service man, Old Pete 
says that the greatest influence 
for sportsmanship in baseball 
during the last decade is the 
American Legion Junior Base- 
ball program. 











players and fans has improved. Several 
influences have brought this about. 

First, give the umpires and officials a 
hand. I’ve seen them eliminate rowdy 
talk and action and make the games bet- 
ter disciplined. Put rugged, accurate, 
veteran Bill Klem’s name at the head of 
the list. Klem called more of my throws 
than any other umpire, for during much 
of my career he was calling ’°em from 
behind the plate exclusively. His in- 


sistence, and that of his fellow umpires, 
upon clean baseball, has left a permanent 
impression. President Ban Johnson of 
the American League set a high standard 
for the officials. 

Next, better business methods, which 
means better pay for players, better fa- 
cilities for their comfort, and protection 
of their rights. The old, crude, haphaz- 
ard, barnstorming age of baseball has 
gone forever. Today, both the health 
and conduct of players are carefully 
watched. And a baseball commissioner 
sees that agreements are carried out and 
justice upheld. 

Write next on the list the greatest in- 
fluence of the last decade—the ex-service 
man in The American Legion program of 
junior baseball. Here’s SPORTSMAN- 
SHIP in capital letters. The 1918 season 
had barely started when I changed uni- 
forms. Overseas with the 89th Division. 
The Cubs won the pennant while I was 
away on that foreign circuit, but I didn’t 
mind. Ask the 89th buddies if we didn’t 
have a baseball team! * 

I’ve seen the sandlot boys come troop- 
ing up from the Legion teams to make 
good in the minors and on into the ma- 
jors, bringing with them a discipline and 
character I recognize were sometimes 
badly needed in my day. Wouldn’t that 
give any baseball man a big moment? 

Well, the game’s about ready to start. 
Let’s go! 





* See April, 1938, issue of The American legion 
Magazine, A Corner in Horsehide, the story of the 
89th's baseball team. 


Mile. 75 Takes Out Fler Papers 


that mechanics other than their own, 
capable of performing such a delicate 
job, would hardly be found in the United 
States or, for that matter, anywhere else 
in the world. 

The French had built these mechan- 
isms one by one, just as a skillful watch- 
maker would produce the most delicate 
of instruments. The work was largely 
by hand. When the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army pro- 
posed not only to build these recupera- 
tors but to go into their mass production, 
the Frenchmen simply shrugged their 
shoulders but they did promise to co- 
operate. 

We called for blueprints. They found 
that they did not have a complete set 
of their own and that the secret assembly 
was principally in the retentive memories 
and deft hands of their six to eight trusted 
employes of the closely guarded chamber 
of the Puteaux Arsenal. They sent what 


(Continued from page 17) 


blueprints they had. The information 
was insufficient. They drew up more 
prints and in August, 1917. the latter ar- 
rived in this country. 

Upon examination it was found that 
the French shop drawings were put down 
on an angle of projection different from 
the one with which our American work- 
men were familiar. The drawings had to 
be recast. Furthermore, the measure- 
ments were all in meters. We were accus- 
tomed to dealing with inches. All our shop 
tools were in inches. To reduce fractions 
of millimeters into fractions of inches 
and then to carry them to decimals of 
four or five places and finally make the 
parts in conformity to the specifications 
so that they would fit within thousandths 
of an inch was the problem that con- 
fronted the Ordnance Department. 

To facilitate the study, the French 
government sent to Washington a recoil 
mechanism from the Puteaux Arsenal. 


With it came a heavy guard and two 
experts. Soon it was found that these 
experts did not have all the information, 
that to guard against leaks, the French 
government was careful not to distribute 
to any one workman much more infor- 
mation than was absolutely necessary for 
the performance of his individual assign- 
ment. 

Realizing that little more could be 
accomplished unless we were presented 
with full and comprehensive details of 
manufacture and assembly, we prevailed 
upon the French government to train a 
few of our experts in its own arsenals. 
Captain W. L. Hughes of the office of 
the Chief of Ordnance, and John J. 
Bartley, John H. Stout and John N. 
Thomson, the latter three expert ma- 
chinists of long and faithful service in the 
Rock Island Arsenal, were selected for the 
assignment. Each machinist received 
confidential orders to proceed first to 
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Washington, and, totally ignorant of each 
other’s assignment, the three of them met 
in the office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

They spent several days examining the 
recuperator and the blueprints on hand 
and sailed for France on October 10, 
1917. In Paris, they reported to Colonel 
Harry B. Jordan of the Ordnance De- 
partment, who impressed upon them the 
great importance of secrecy. Never before 
in the history of the French 75 had a 
foreigner been permitted to enter the 
secret portals where the recuperator was 
assembled. Still exercising extreme care, 
the French authorities suggested that at 
first perhaps but one of the American 
experts be admitted. Bartley became the 
first foreigner to enter the secret cham- 
ber of the Puteaux Arsenal. 

There he found in charge of production 
a Major Roux who spoke English fluently. 
He had lived a number of years in the 
United States and he proceeded to give 
Bartley full information. 

In time, the other machinists were ad- 
mitted. They early became conscious of 
the fact that their actions both within 
and without the arsenal were under con- 
stant surveillance. One of them appeared 
the day after Christmas with a new hat 
and the guard at the gate would not ad- 
mit him until he had been fully identified 
by the officer in charge. On another occa- 
sion, when Bartley in a French café had 
accepted the invitation of an American 
aviator for a hop over the front, a civilian 
tapped him on the shoulder and in per- 
fect English reminded him that he had 
come to France to inspect 75’s and po- 
litely advised him in the name of Colonel 
Jordan that he was not to go out on any 
excursions. 

The American experts discovered that 
only the final machining, assembly test- 
ing and proof firing were conducted at 
Puteaux and that detailed parts of the 
mechanism were made by private manu- 
facture in all parts of France and then 
delivered to the arsenal. By special 
permission, access was obtained to these 
various plants. All the available informa- 
tion on the production of the recuper- 
ator was carefully compiled. The experts 
returned to the United States February 


2, 1918, with a full and complete set of 
blueprints. 

The Army selected two points of manu- 
facture of the recoil mechanisms—the 
Rock Island Arsenal and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. Captain 
Hughes and Stout went to Singer. The 
other two, accompanied by Lucien Le 
Claire of the Puteaux Arsenal, who car- 
ried the blueprints in his personal posses- 
sion, went to Rock Island. 

At Rock Island, there was set up a 
special division for the manufacture of 
the recuperators under the supervision 
of Camile V. Lorrain, who had come to 
the arsenal as a temporary employe in 
1898 and who, incidentally, is still on the 
job. Lieutenant E. M. Webb was placed 
in charge of the secret operations. Bart- 
ley was made the chief instructor. Every 
mechanism had to pass the personal in- 
spection of LeClaire before it was 
released. A cordon of guards was placed 
around the secret room, on duty twenty- 
four hours a day, with orders to admit 


no one whose name was not included ona | 


specially prepared list. The first person 
to be denied admittance was the com- 
manding officer himself. He had signed 
the order but had not included his own 
name on the list. 

The blueprints were hardly opened 
when troubles began. Practically all of 
them were in French and had to be trans- 
lated into English. They were in meters 
instead of inches. The threads called for 
in the screws did not conform to Ameri- 
can standards. The American steel was 
not as soft as the French. Many of the 
tools called for in the specifications were 
archaic in comparison to the American 
but Inspector LeClaire insisted that no 
others could be used. The French specifi- 
cations for the leather gaskets were hard 
to find in American markets and time 
had to be taken out before industry could 
develop a leather that would fit the re- 
quirements. The French used a Russian 
mineral oil and it took weeks to find its 
equivalent in this country. All these ob- 
stacles the Army successfully hurdled 
and finally completed a recoil mech- 
anism which it hoped would pass in- 
spection. (Continued on page 56) 





naires, are not listed. 
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(Continued from page 55 


Inspector LeClaire insisted that the 
final adjustments had to be made by 
hand and when he discovered the me- 
chanics using machines he ordered that 
the mechanism be disassembled and put 
together again. Finally, a unit was com- 
pleted that satisfied all the tests. Now it 
was November 1, 1918. Not another one 
was finished either at Rock Island or at 
Singer’s before the Armistice. 

Production did not stop with the 
Armistice. America had learned the 
secret of the French 75 and had developed 
mechanics capable of assembling the deli- 
cate recuperator. Two more were com- 
pleted in January, 19109, thirteen in Feb- 
ruary, twenty in March and twenty- 
three in April. 


Since then, production of recuperators 
has been limited only by appropriations. 
The Rock Island Arsenal keeps a limited 
number of mechanics skilled in its as- 
sembly and they are capable of putting 
out as many as are reasonably needed. 
They have improved on a number of 
the processes prescribed by the French 
and have taken advantage of our superior 
tools of production. Placed side by side 
with those of French manufacture, our 
recuperators have been subjected to 
severe tests and have stood up as well as 
those made at Puteaux. 

The French 75, naturalized at the Rock 
Island Arsenal, now has become an 
American weapon, prepared to protect 
its adopted country on any front. 


The Life Line 


(Continued from page 13) 


porting and have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of supplying their own 
insulin. Several have gone back to hospi- 
tal, chiefly for some disability other than 
diabetes. A few have moved out of the 
State. And a very few, not more than a 
half dozen all told, have faded out of the 
picture—probably some of them have 
died, probably some are rehospitalized 
but have not notified us, perhaps one or 
two might be listed as completely careless 
of their own health. 

About two years ago it began to dawn 
upon those women most active in Auxil- 
iary rehabilitation work in our State that 
we were not even touching the fringes of 
the problem of serving indigent out- 
patient men from the hospitals. The mat- 
ter had been discussed at several national 
rehabilitation conferences. We discussed 
it with Colonel Scott and Dr. Kendall of 
Hines Hospital. From these talks emerged 
the conviction that two particular 
classes of out-patients needed something 
done for them: Heart cases, and diabetics. 
Heart cases were a more complex prob- 
lem, but the diabetic situation was com- 
paratively simple because it called for 
insulin and very little else. There was 
enough money for a start on an insulin 
program. So, presently it was under way. 

The program that was set up has not 
been altered in any way since very 
shortly after the beginning. Beyond all 
question it has been successful, although 
it has probably not reached quite so 
many men as we should have reached 
had there been greater facilities. But we, 
and to the best of our information, all 
the patients, feel nothing but gratifica- 
tion at what has been accomplished to 
date. 

Our policy is that any indigent dia- 
betic veteran, whether in hospital or out, 


should be free to apply to our Depart- 
ment of the Auxiliary for help. The largest 
group of patients has come to us from 
Hines Hospital. If the applicant is leaving 
Hines, his case passes through the Social 
Service Department of the hospital. They 
make their recommendations, we take 
these as authoritative. Any application 
coming from another source is referred 
to the Legion Post in the town where the 
man lives, so that in this way we obtain 
complete information as to the need and 
whether the man has any other way to 
obtain insulin. We use a regular form for 
this social service report. And the man, 
in making application for insulin, signs a 
form that reads: “I hereby apply for 
assistance in securing insulin and other 
necessary equipment from The American 
Legion Auxiliary, Department of Illinois. 
I absolve The American Legion Auxiliary 
from all responsibility in giving me this 
help.” The reason for obtaining this 
waiver of responsibility should be ap- 
parent. 

After the application is approved, we 
furnish the patient insulin for a three- 
months’ period. He receives one month’s 
supply at a time, which he of course 
keeps in refrigeration. Toward the end of 
each month, he is notified how to obtain 
his insulin. The largest group of patients 
is in and near Chicago, since more than 
half of the State’s population is in this 
area. These patients must call for their 
insulin, or send for it. To other patients, 
scattered all over the State, the insulin is 
mailed. 

At the end of the three-month period, 
the patient must furnish us a doctor’s pre- 
scription for the amount of insulin he 
needs per day. If the man has access to a 
free clinic or dispensary, he can obtain 
there the necessary examination and pre- 
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scription. Otherwise, it can invariably be 
obtained through Legionnaire physicians 
practicing in the man’s community. The 
periodic examination and prescription are 
essential. We find a considerable number 
of cases where the prescription increases 
or decreases at the end of three months. 
Incidentally, there have been only two 
increases; all other changes have been de- 
creases of dosage, which shows what regu- 
lar medical attention and conscientious 
medication will do in even a chronic con- 
dition such as diabetes. The quarterly 
check-up also safeguards our organization 
against sending the wrong supply of 
insulin. 

This description of our program has 
gone as far as it should without introduc- 
ing the people who really make it possi- 
ble. If we were to purchase the insulin 
through any of the ordinary channels of 
trade, the burden would be much heavier. 
When we first got the program under way, 
we discussed it with the officers of 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Post of The 
American Legion. They were enthusiasti- 
cally eager to help along the good work. 
And they took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that insulin for use 
under this program would be obtained at 
the lowest possible cost. Abe Gorod, at 
that time Post Commander, took the 
project under his wing. He has lovingly 
cared for it ever since. All orders for insu- 
lin or protamine are drawn through a 
pharmacy named by Chicago Retail 
Druggists Post, and are there handled at 
an unbelievably low cost. 

Just to give some offhand cost compari- 
sons, one of the heaviest users is a man in 
a downstate town. The best price he 
could get for his month’s dosage was 
$11.30; Chicago Retail Druggists’ Post 
gets it for us at $3.70. Our most expensive 
patient costs us $5.10 a month, our least 
expensive eighty cents. Many of them use 
a dosage that costs us $3.20. Added to 
these costs are the occasional replace- 


ments of hypodermic needles and syr- 
inges, but in total these are unimportant. 
The total cost of the statewide insulin 
program is about $1000 a year. Thus far, 
we have been able to take on every appli- 
cant who qualified. That is, we have not 
had to turn down anybody for lack of 
funds. Our hope is that publication of this 
article will bring to our attention other 
qualified applicants. Frankly, we stand 
ready for a little heavier case load than we 
have. At this writing, 64 men are getting 
insulin. All told, we have handled 116 
cases between October of 1936 and March 
of 1938. 

We are, of course, particularly inter- 
ested in men who are bona fide residents 
of Illinois. But every man, no matter 
where he lives, as he leaves Hines Hospi- 
tal and is in need, receives from our pro- 
gram one month’s supply of insulin for 
home treatment. And we immediately 
get in touch with the Department in the 
State to which he is to return. This service 
is building up a strong feeling of inter- 
state friendliness. More important, it is 
opening insulin supplies to the needy 
diabetics of other States. For example, in 
Michigan the Legion now promises to 
keep up a man’s supply of insulin. In 
Indiana, county laws have been un- 
earthed containing a provision making it 
possible to give insulin to the patient at 
county expense. In Kansas, and perhaps 
in some other States the Auxiliary is do- 
ing constructive work in supplying in- 
sulin to these indigent veterans who 
must have it if they are to live. 

A steady flood of letters comes to those 
of us whom the patients know as having 
something to do with the insulin program. 
All of these letters are appreciative; the 
only letter that showed anything else was 
from a man whose records went astray, 
so that he was actually without insulin 
for two weeks despite the fact that he 
was in every way deserving. And certainly 
nobody felt (Continued on page 58) 
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you will need or will get them for you. 
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10° WORTH OF 


SANI-FLUSH woutp 
KEEP THIS RADIATOR 






Rust and scale are enemies of your motor. 
They clog the cooling system. The engine 
eae Power is lost. Costly damage may 
result. Get rid of these dangers in ten min- 
utes—with 10c worth of Sani-Fiusn. (25c 
for the largest trucks and tractors.) 

Just pour a little of this safe powder in 
the radiator. Follow directions on the can. 
Run the motor. Drain. Flush. Refill with 
clean water. Rust, scale and sediment are 
flushed away. The water circulates freely. 
Motors run cool and efficiently. And you 
don’t take any chances on scored cylinders 
or “frozen” pistons. SANI-FLUSH cannot in- 
jure motor or fittings. You'll find Sant- 

LUSH in most bathrooms for cleaning toilets. 
Sold by ry, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


S 








” 2 ACTIONS IN 1 BAIT 


Casting size WEEZEL 5¢ oz., 17 col- 
ors, $1 ea. Fly Rod size 1/20 oz., 12 
colors, 60¢ ea. Muskie-Saltwater 1 o2., 
17 colors, $1.50 ea. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we will. Write— 
Dept. R. Disney St-—Oakley, Cincinnati, O. 













Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out cids and poisonous 
astes in blood thru 9 million tiny Kidney 
bes or filters. If functional disorders due to germs in the 
neys or Bladder make you suffer from Get Up 
ights, Nervousness, ns, > 
. Backache, Swoi Joints, Acidity, or ow | 
Passages, don't rely on ordinary medicines. t 
with the doctor's prescription Cystex. Cystex 
starts working in 3 hours and must prove entirely satis- 
factory in | Wes ane Bo cane So Rediens yee Saat oF 
Breton ed) adap The guarantee protects you 
yetex b guaran’ protects you. 
. 1937 The knox Co. , 
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Put plates and bridges in water with a little 
Stera-Kleen. Leave while dressing, or over- 
night. Rinse. That’s all. Stera-Kleen is the original 
powder—developed by a dentist just to clean false 
teeth without brushing. Cleans crevices brushing does- 
n't reach. Safe, thorough. 
Daily use removes 
stains, tartar, film and 
tarnish. Made by the mak- 
ers of Staze. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping. Get 
poe Kleen from your 
ruggist today. Mone 
beck Ux not delighted. 
risk ruining your den 
by accepting substitutes. 
The Phe Philips & a 0., 
Waterbury, Coni 
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Stara-Klaan 


CLEANS FALSE TEETH WITHOUT BRUSHING 


cw PATENTS 


Pree books. 
r HAVE YOU AN IDEA ? 


ee books 
ei ” Fully 


an I explain 

many in points to inventors and ilustrate im- 
rtant mechan Ay rinciples. With books we also send 
ree “‘Evidence < nvention”’ form. Prompt service, 
yments. Write immediately 
: s & -» Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 26-G, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Pe INSURANCE 


Legion posts and other promoters of 
outdoor events carry Rain Insurance indem- 
nifying against loss of income or expense. 

ALTNA INSURANCE gone ANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
“SPRINGFIELD vine ane DoMARINE INSURANCE 














Applications must be ose seven days prior to event. 
See Local Agent in your’ town, or address 
Rain Department, 209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








WANT TO MAKE 
SOME MONEY? 


One Iowa Legionnaire turned a 
handful of spare hours into $100. 
cold cash. You can do the same for 
yourself in the same easy way. 

This Iowan sold 200 subscrip- 
tions to The American Legion 
Magazine and he did it in his 
spare time from April 13th to 
April 26th, this year. And he hasn't 
stopped yet,—he has asked us to 
RUSH more subscription books. 

You can put to good use these 
extra dollars that are so easy to 
earn. Your friends, neighbors and 
the people of your community will 
be glad to subscribe to the maga- 
zine of One Million Veterans. Every 
subscription means a personal profit 
for you. 

Turn to page 57 for full details 
then get going for your share of 
cash. 

















The Life Line 


(Continued from page 57) 


anything but the utmost sympathy with 
his impatience, because he has been 
making a desperately serious attempt to 
get well. 

Many of these men either lack the 
health or the background for finding 
work—it is not easy for a man of middle 
age, after several months or even years in 
hospital, to emerge and land a good job— 
or for that matter, any job at all. A sur- 
prisingly large share of the wives are able 
to do a pretty fair job of supporting the 
family; six wives that we know of, right 
now, are on WPA jobs at $40 a month, 
and several] others have jobs with private 
employers, many of them working by the 
day at laundering, cleaning and the like. 

In such a family unit, it is a distinct 
financial advantage—not to mention the 
upsurge of family morale—to get the 
man back from the hospital. The working 
wife usually has to hire a nursegirl to 
look after the small children. A husband, 
even out of work and none too agile, can 
take this job and handle it, relieving this 
small money burden. One man whose 
wife is on a WPA sewing project wrote us 
recently, ‘The only thing I’m good for is 
washing the dishes, but I do do that!” 

When we undertook the program, we 
were warned that we would be victimized 
by goldbrickers of all sorts, that we 
would perhaps stir up resentment against 
ourselves and accomplish little good. We 
are delighted to report that nothing of the 
sort has been evident—and we keep so 
close a check on the recipients that if it 
were existing, we should know it in a 
hurry. We had one man who gave us a 
Lake Shore Drive address in Chicago— 
an exclusive hotel. Someone got worried 
about him, sent a volunteer over to see 
why anyone living there needed free 
insulin. It turned out he was doing light 
work there, in exchange for a room in the 
servants’ quarters, which with his tiny 
compensation was enough to let him get 
by—but not to supply his own insulin. 
One man notified us he would not need 
more insulin from us because he was back 
in hospital. He had left the hospital after 
an expensive foot operation, and had 
broken open the wound by walking too 
much and too soon in search of work. 
It was reported that the wife of a patient 
was wearing rather luxurious clothing; 
we looked this case up, and what we 
found was a perfectly reasonable explana- 
tion; she was receiving a plentiful supply 
of slightly used gift clothing from the 
woman she worked for. No doubt we 
shall eventually encounter a goldbricker; 
this is the only kind of rehabilitation 
work in which I have never yet met this 
condition. But when he does show up, 
I shall be sorely disappointed. I have 
somehow built up a belief that men with 
diabetes are in unexplained fashion ever 
so conscientious and reliable. 


We have had men hold jobs for a few 
weeks only. They notify us to stop at the 
first payday, then are obliged to write, 
with bitter disappointment showing in 
every sentence, a request to be rein- 
stated for free insulin until another job 
can be found. We have had them get 
more frequent examinations than we re- 
quire, discover that they need smaller 
doses, and notify us to postpone the next 
installment until the present lot is used 
up. 

One letter recently volunteered that 
the patient’s wife now has a job, told what 
she earns, pointed out that it is still not 
enough to pay for insulin, and requested 
a continuation of the program. Wives 
write telling us their appreciation of hav- 
ing husbands at home instead of in hospi- 
tal. A Negro wrote that he might not be 
able to hold his job, as he is too sick to 
do it well, but would notify us if he got 
better. Another man wrote apologizing 
for his delay in notifying us that he was 
back in hospital; he had been physically 
unable to write, and now was getting bet- 
ter so that he hoped to get out, get a job, 
and not only buy his own insulin but 
also repay us for what we had supplied 
him in the preceding months. 

This is the usual tenor of our mail. 
Our personal investigations bear it out. 
The Chicago patients who personally 
call for their medicine express their ap- 
preciation. And the fact that almost half 
of the men who have been on our list 
have gone on to getting their insulin in 
some other way is testimony that there is 
definite good done to the patients. As 
for the benefit to other veterans throvgh 
freeing so many hospital beds weeks or 
months earlier than would otherwise be 
possible, there can certainly be no room 
for argument. 

Money to carry on the work comes 
from the voluntary contributions of the 
more than six hundred Units of the Aux- 
iliary in Illinois. Each Unit receives a 
pledge card requesting a pledge for the 
support of the Auxiliary’s hospital pro- 
gram, the money to be paid monthly, 
semi-annually or annually at the Unit’s 
option. For 1938 this fund will be ap- 
proximately $5200, by present prospects. 
Thus it is seen that the insulin program 
constitutes about twenty percent of the 
hospital program budget in this State. 

From our experience, it is an almost 
ideal service for the Auxiliary to carry 
on. Dr. Hugh Scott, manager of Hines 
Hospital, tells us it is the biggest thing we 
have ever done. The cost has so far 
proved not excessive, though we strongly 
suspect that when we turn up all of the 
cases who are eligible under our plan it 
may become more than we can support 
under the present budget. Even so, it 
seems likely that it should not be too 
difficult to obtain additional assistance 
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from the Units, or even to get help from 
Legion Posts if it prove necessary. 

Of course there is, fundamentally, no 
common sense in this responsibility 
devolving upon volunteer workers and 
donated support. It saves money for the 
Veterans Administration by getting a 
three-dollar-a-day patient out of the hos- 
pital and on a program that costs little 
more than three dollars a month. It per- 
mits hospitalized veterans to get out and 


get jobs, thus taking families off relief 
and off WPA. It should, in our opinion, 
be a government responsibility to provide 
this type of out-patient service. 

But until it is authorized by law for 
government activity, we recommend it 
heartily to other Departments of Auxil- 
iary and Legion. It does not cost much, 
and it provides more in human value per 
dollar expended than anything we of 
Illinois have ever before undertaken. 


Fresh Air and Americanism 


(Continued from page 31) 


any part of the country under their 
Braille franking privilege. It is urged that 
other Posts of the Legion enter into the 
same arrangement with public libraries 
for the return of the magazines or other 
publications, or to pass them on to other 
centers for use. Santa Barbara Post is 
now serving a number of hospital centers 
where there are groups of blind veterans, 
but has had much difficulty in locating 
blind men who read Braille, who are not 
receiving hospital or domiciliary care. 


Persistency 


a HEN I read of the trials of Com- 

rade Walter G. Burke, of Augusta, 
Maine, who had to try nine times before 
acceptance for military service twenty- 
one years ago, nostalgic visions filled my 
eyes,”’ writes Paul Miller, Service Officer 
of Laurens County Post, Dublin, Georgia. 
“T succeeded on my eighth trial by the 
simple expedient of visiting the company 
office in the absence of the Top Sergeant 
and memorizing the eye-chart.”’ 

After sneaking in under the tent, so to 
speak, Comrade Miller got to France just 
in time to celebrate the Armistice at 
Brest. And then spent eight post-Armis- 
tice months overseas, just as anxious to 
get home as he had once been to get to 
France. 

Adjutant H. S. Spencer of Veterans’ 
Home Post, Yountville, California, nomi- 
nates Comrade I. Selleck for honors. 
Comrade Selleck enlisted for service, was 
accepted and was discharged three times 
between September 22, 1917, and Febru- 
ary 13, 1919. “Off again, on again, gone 
again, Finnigin.”’ 


Graves Registration 


ORRINGTON (Connecticut) Post 

reports the completion of the grave 
registration project carried on for more 
than eight years by Post Historian Ray- 
mond H. Mignerey, who compiled a com- 
plete and detailed report of the graves 
of more than five hundred war veterans 
who are buried in the Town of Torring- 
ton. Represented in the compilation are 
veterans of the French and Indian wars, 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, Spanish- 
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American War and the World War, and 
also includes Torrington men who had 
served in the armies of other nations. 

In searching out the graves Historian 
Mignerey found that approximately 
seventy-five were unmarked, and for 
these he secured regulation headstones 
from the War Department. The record of 
graves is not confined to location, but 
contains a complete record of the military 
service of each soldier. No source of infor- 
mation was overlooked; the records of 
the Torrington soldiers were compiled 
from records on file at the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, from the Connecti- 
cut State Archives, from city records, 
from regimental reports, and from local 
histories. A copy of the registration has 
been filed with the City Clerk as a part of 
the permanent records. The completed 
project represents a tremendous amount 
of patient research, and actual labor in 
copying and typing the separate sheets 
required for each military record. 


Sunday School Class 


ELLINGHAM, Washington, has a 
regularly organized Sunday School 
class of nearly one hundred former sol- 
diers, sailors and marines who saw service 
in the World War, most of whom are also 
active members of The American Legion. 
Meetings are held in a Methodist Church, 
but the class is non-sectarian. Of particu- 
lar interest is the fact that the class, 
which was organized more than two years 
ago, is the outgrowth of a Legion Depart- 
ment Convention held in Bellingham in 
1934. Many a city has awakened after a 
big convention to find itself with a bad 
headache, but Bellingham awoke to find 
the beginning of what developed into a 
churchful of hard-boiled worshippers. 
The growth of the class has been re- 
markable, and veterans who admittedly 
had not visited a church for years are 
listed among its most faithful and con- 
sistent members. Recently the class gave 
the church a large silk American Flag, the 
presentation being made by Past Com- 
mander Walter S. Talbott, of Longview, 
who was instrumental in the formation 
of the group. The Department Conven- 
tion returns to Bellingham for its 1938 





Bay of Naples 


Now is the time to see and enjoy Italy 
. .. the languid beauty of Sicily ... 
smart, modern Turin or Milan ... 
Rome ... Florence ... Naples . . . for 
all are within easy, inexpensive travel- 
ing distance. 

100 lire cost only $4.75. Large savings through 
hotel and gasoline coupons . . . 50% to 70% re- 
duction in reilroad fares. These savings also apply 
to Tripolitania, North Africa where luxurious 
hotels are linked by modern Roman motor high- 
ways. Ask your Travel Agent . . . your banker 

- or write to us. 


ITALIAN i TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 





New York: Palazzo D’Italia, 626 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco: 604 Montgomery Street 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


* ’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
. . i) 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1038, c.P. inc. 
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TO HABIT FORMING DRUGS- 


DRINK WATER! ff 


Nature’s 


wells -- not one ae Cine is added! Thousands 
my pollen ont ne coe sah digestion 

and sluggis' 
have found okie Shiet t by + Te — Crazy W: Water 
Crystals to regular drinking wa 


DRINK your WAY 
TO HEALT 
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pene, 
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. Inexpensive--one 
for 30-day 


Try The 
NEW POWDERED FORM 
IT NEVER DRIES ouT 





fit with 
cat Lor tre freed diet Seek fade we = 


yee wi -* 
CRAZY WATER CO., Dept. Dept. P-2, Mineral Wells, Texas 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wearing 
your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you hive 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today fer this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 187-C, Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











462 Niagara St., 





THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
March 31, 1938 


Assets 

Cash on hand and on deposit $ 569,350.38 
Notes and accounts receivable 53,137.66 
Inventories 122'983.34 
Invested funds 1,702,936.09 
Permanent investments: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 197,103.74 
Office building, Washington, D. C., less 

depreciation 126,264.28 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 

depreciation 33,025.77 
Deferred charges 22,421.59 


$2,827,222.85 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue and Net W orth 


Current liabilities $ 66,612.02 





Funds restricted as to use... 24,412.25 
Deferred revenue 475,318.93 
Contingent Liability 3,676.72 
Permanent trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 197,103.74 


Net Worth: 
Restricted capital 
Unrestricted capital. . 


$1,711,243.07 
348,856.12 2,060,099.19 





Frank E. Samuet, National Adjutant 





Cfresh Air and Americanism 


(Continued from page 59) 


August. This, according to Legion Re- 
porter E. A. McKee, is the quickest 
return to a Washington city ever made 
by the Department Convention. Perhaps 
the class had something to do with it. 


More Records 


AST Commander M. J. Hintsala, of 

Faribault (Minnesota) Post, nomi- 
nates Chaplain Arthur L. Rustad as the 
record Chaplain of the Legion. . . . Com- 
rade Rustad is Chaplain of Faribault 
Post, the Post’s Last Man’s Club, the 
Third Minnesota District, and the De- 
partment of Minnesota. . . . Four chap- 
laincies seems enough to keep one man 
busy, but in his spare time Chaplain Rus- 
tad is Pastor of the First English Luth- 
eran Church of Faribault. . . . Publitician 
Charles G. Blake, of East Orange (New 
Jersey) Post, calls attention to the fact 
that his Post has enrolled George R. 
Kelley, grandfather, and William T. 
Kelley, as active Legionnaires, and that 
grandson William T., Jr., is a member of 
the Sons of the Legion. Three generations. 

. Here’s one from Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, where a father and two sons are mem- 
bers of M. M. Eberts Post, and all three 
are twenty-year Legion members. . . . 
Henry F. Fredeman, the father, is a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War and 
the World War, and assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Legion in Arkansas, 
serving in the temporary organization as 
Executive Secretary. . . . The sons, F. H 
Fredeman served in the Army, and A. D. 
Fredeman in the Navy, are not only Le- 
gionnaires but members of the Sons of 
the Legion. ... : Another brother served 
in the merchant marine during the war 
period and was torpedoed twice. . . . That 
record rings the bell, but let’s hear from 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. . . . Burt 
Foster Post, of McKeesport, has another 


combination of a father and two sons on 
its rolls, and all three are charter mem- 
bers. . . . Samuel Tate, now aged seventy- 
one, and his two sons, Samuel J. H. Tate 
and David Tate, make up this team of 
fighting Tates—all of whom saw service 
in France. . . . The father was separated 
from the sons for more than two years, 
but all met in a camp at Winchester, 
England, and returned to the United 
States together. 


All-Legion Families 


EPORTS of All-Legion families 
continue to come to the desk of the 
Step-keeper. . .. Burr H. Starr, Publicity 
Chairman of the Erie County (New York) 
Committee tells us of the record of Frank 
C. Wopperer, war-time sergeant in the 
820th Aero Squadron, now a member of 
Troop I Post, Buffalo. . . . His all-Ameri- 
can family consists of nine children, al- 
most enough for a Squadron and Junior 
Auxiliary of his own. . . . Past Com- 
mander Sam Daniel, of Ernest F. Hart 
Post, Oxford, North Carolina, with 
Mrs. Daniel, was recently honored by 
his Post for the splendid contribution 
made to its Squadron of the Sons of the 
Legion. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Daniel con- 
tributed seven fine sons to the Squadron, 
husky young Americans. . . . Then from 
the Department of Massachusetts we 
have the Tarbox family. . . . Last Sep- 
tember Theodore F. Tarbox was installed 
as Commander of George F. Root Post, 
of North Reading. . . . Mrs. Tarbox was 
installed as President of the Auxiliary 
Unit; a son was Captain of the Squadron 
of the Sons of the Legion; another son 
held the office of Chaplain in the Squad- 
ron, and the third son was just a private 
in the ranks. .. . : A daughter is a member 

of the Auxiliary. 

Boyp B. StTuTLER 


All He Didnt Was Sign the Payroll 


(Continued from page 35) 


just before the close of the fighting. We 
were stationed then on top of Manon- 
ville Hill and the squadron stayed there 
until about December roth or 12th, 
when most of the outfit was transferred 
to Toul, the rest to follow. 

“The weather was bad and our field 
worse—when we attempted take-offs mud 
would fly from the wheels, hit the props 
and split them, so we had to rig up 
fenders to protect them. We waited until 
the ground became frozen hard enough 
for a take-off and on December 22, 1918, 
1st Lieutenant McMullen and I left 
Manonville in a Salmson plane to deliver 
it at Toul, where we expected to spend 


Christmas with the remainderof the outfit. 

“Tt was our first trip there and we 
didn’t know that the landing field was 
doubling as a football field—goal posts 
having been erected. We made a goal all 
right—hitting a goal post at one end of 
the field and cracking up. I do not recall 
how badly Lieutenant McMullen, who 
has died since his discharge from service, 
was injured, but I hurt my back and 
didn’t think it serious enough to go to the 
hospital or to receive treatment. Guess I 
was just one of those kids who thought he 
couldn’t be hurt. Shortly after being dis- 
charged and returning to work on a farm, 
my back began to give me trouble and 
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Proving that football and flying do not mix, this plane piloted by Lt. 
McMullen and H. A. Crecelius cracked up after hitting the goal posts 
on the landing field at Toul, France, December 22, 


the older I get the worse it becomes. As 
the picture will show, plenty of soldiers 
were around when we cracked-up and I 
would appreciate hearing from some of 
the witnesses to the accident—as, of 
course, there is no Army hospital record 
of the case. 

“Probably this accident of ours was 
one of the more unusual ones in the Air 
Service—showing that football and avi- 
ation don’t mix well.” 


E HAVE to depend, of course, 

upon the veracity of our contribu- 
tors to a great extent for statements that 
appear in these columns. Rest assured, 
however, that any unsubstantiated claim 
is immediately jumped upon—and that is 
as it should be. For instance, here’s a let- 
ter from Legionnaire A. L. Brooks of Box 
455, Hot Springs, Arkansas: 

“Tn the Then and Now Department in 
last November’s issue there is a story by 
Legionnaire Harry O. Rippel of Camp 
Point, Illinois, in which he tells in a 
brief way all about how the meat supply 
was handled in the A. E. F. 

“He mentions that all the meat sent to 
France was sent through his plant at 
Bassens. It might be well for him to 
check up on such places as Bordeaux, St. 
Nazaire and La Pallice and get the record 
of the amount of meat that was handled 
through those places, before making such 
a claim. 

“T was stationed at La Pallice in charge 
of a plant that it took the French five 
years to build, and we received, issued 
and shipped to the front in ten months’ 
time 192,000,000 pounds of beef, and at 
the same time the other two ports men- 
tioned were doing the same thing. It 
would have been impossible for one place 
to have handled all the meat that was 
shipped to the A. E. F. 
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“Our good comrade states that this| 
meat was reloaded into refrigerator cars, | 
but he did not mention that these cars 
did not have ice in them. Neither did he 
claim that at his station the soldiers 
w-*ed on through the night and into 
the next day, until some would be 
dropped and hauled in. That was true of 
our plant. We shipped train loads of meat 
to the front and instead of one soldier as 
convoy we had to send twenty, one with 








each car, due to the stealing that was| 
going on. 

“T originated the peddler car system | 
to supply outlying units and Headquar- | 
ters at Tours had Major Armour and | 
Captain Frank Cudahy come to La Pal-| 
lice and make a study of the system so 
they could operate the same thing from 
their plants. 

“The foregoing is just a brief outline of 
some of the work we did at our meat | 
plant. I also belonged to a company that 
very few knew existed—ihe 308th 
Butchery Company.” 





HIS department may be sticking out | 

its neck in presenting a matter called | 
to its attention by Legionnaire B. W. 
Johnson of Darlington, South Carolina, 
considering the reputation as souvenir 
hounds that all American service men 
won. But we’ll take the chance—with the 
understanding that claimants will have 
to present water-tight evidence of owner- 
ship before Comrade Johnson will come 
across. Take a look at the picture shown 
on the following page and then read what 
Johnson has to report about it: 

“My outfit, the 18th Company, Third 
Regiment, Air Service Mechanics, left the 
flying field at Romorantin, France, where 
we had been billeted along the highway 
and the slow-moving river, rather hur- 
riedly in order (Continued on page 62) 
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DENTURES 
LIKE NEW 


Dissolves Away Deposits, 
Stains, Tarnish, Odors! 


yo can actually make your plate or 
bridge look like new with Polident. Used 
daily, as dentists advise, it helps keep your 
whole mouth cleaner, fresher and healthier. 
No acid or danger. No brushing or stirring. 
Polident protects you from soreness and 
inflammation of the gums resulting from 
unclean dentures. Also protects plates from 
breaking, and wear caused by brushing. 


PREVENTS “DENTURE BREATH” 


Most people who wear plates have a 
special kind of bad breath called ‘den- 
ture breath". It comes from film that holds 
millions of germs and decay bacteria. Brushing 
seldom removes it. But Polident does and defi- 
nitely prevents “denture breath”, Recom- 
mended —. thousands of dentists—only 30¢ 
a can at drugstores. 
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for amazing profits at once. 
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Write quick for Free Facts. 





HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 

a. of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 

ais Uomo on colds or strains are often caused by 

tired pot may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking ex- 

cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 

people I om about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 


If “ne 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood, 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, oe loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, sw , puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. ; 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 








ive happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
fubes ush out poisonous waste from the blood. 
Get Doan's 
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to pass through Le Mans and catch a 
certain transport at Brest bound for the 
States. 

“The 486th Aero Squadron had _ bar- 
racks near us and they checked out for the 
same desti- 
nation a few 
days ahead 
of us. The 
picture en- 
closed shows 
the front of 
their quart- 
ers decorated 
with a skull 
and cross- 
bones cut 
from the fu- 
selage of an 


long enough 
to take a pic- 
ture with my 
Graflex that I worked overtime after 
the Armistice, and then to climb up 
onto the bench shown in the picture and 
remove one of the emblems of death from 
the vacated barracks. 

“If the former member of the 486th 
Aero Squadron who made these emblems 
and tacked them on his barracks will 
write to me, I shall be happy to send the 
one I salvaged to him. Perhaps, in turn, 
he will be very happy to recover this 
wartime souvenir after nineteen years. 
In case the actual owner fails to see this 
offer or has passed on, as so many of the 
boys have, I will give it to any man of the 
old 486th who reports to me—giving 
evidence of his service.” 


UTFIT reunions will be one of the 
big features of the Legion National 
Convention in Los Angeles, September 
19th to 22d. An exceptional chance to 
foregather with wartime buddies will be 
offered to all Legionnaires. Adolph N. 
Sutro, Chairman of the Reunions Com- 
mittee, 324 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, has named group super- 
visors for each of the various branches of 
service to assist in making reunion plans. 
If you fail to find your particular outfit 
or group listed below, write to Chairman 
Sutro who will refer your inquiry to the 
proper group supervisor. Announcements 
of all reunions reported to Chairman 
Sutro and to this office will appear in this 
column. 
Details of the following National Con- 
vention reunions may be obtained from 
the Legionnaires listed: 


Nationa Yeoman (F)—Annual reunion and 
meeting. Philomene L. Cavanagh, chmn., 10743 





Westminster av., Palms Sta., Los Angeles. 





All He Didnt Was Sign the Payroll 


(Continued from page 61) 


Soc. or Ist Drv.—Walter Moushten, gen. chmn,: 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles. 

2p Drv. Assoc.—Wilbur T. Lo ehmn., 585 
Palm dr., Glendale, Calif. us = 

Soc. or 3p Div.—W. A. Jellineck, chmn., 212 
8. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

47x Drv. Assoc.—Edw. J. Maire, reunion direc. 
tor, 1170 N. Cummings st., Los Angel es. 


Moran, secy ., 
506 N. Spauld- 
ae av., Los Ang- 


_ = (Y an- 
KEE) Drv. Vers. 
Assoc. — Ervin 
A. Dresser, 264 
8S. La Brea, Los 
Angeles. 

277TH Drv. 
Assoc. — Frank 
J. Irwin, pres., 
208 State bidg., 
Los Angeles. 

28Tan Div. 


Allied or Assoc, — Stan- 
. ley R. Wilson, 
German okm 2134 
plane. On si 
our way ne The airman-artist who decorated this barracks “S,,, »,,. 
I stopped of the 486th Aero Squadron at Romorantin, CGosmat Assoc. 
aroi ° r- 


France, can recover his work if he identifies gen, chmn., 
himself and his service 


1918 E. 71st st., 
Los Angeles. 

33p Drv. 
Assoc.—Roy R. Haney, chmn., 1414 Summit 
Ridge dr., Bev erly Hills, Calif. 

35rn Drv. Assoc.—Chas, R. Gesner, 4224 Second 
av., Los Angeles. 

42p (Rarnsow) Driv. Vers.—Reunion and ban- 
quet, N. G. Armory, Exposition | Park, Los Angeles. 
Arthur C. Davis, chmn., 2601 8 8. Figueroa st., Los 
Angeles. 

777TH Drv. Assoc.—Willard Bender, 510 W. 6th 
st., Los Angeles. 

_82p Drv. Assoc.—Paul W. Tilley, chmn., 112114 
W. 88th st., Los Angeles. 

S8TH Div Assoc.—C. B. Dunn, chmn., 181014 
S. St. Andrews, Los Angeles. 

897TH Div. Soc.—Geo. L. Armstrong, chmn., 600 
Hall of Justice, Los Angeles. 

_ 91sr Div. Assoc.—Dee Holder, gen. mgr., 31114 

S. Spring st., Los Angeles 

"92> AND 93D Drv., 177TH Prov. Trane. Reor.— 
Dennis McG. Matthews, 5118 Latham st., Los 
Angeles. 

AEF Srarr Assoc. or G.H.Q., x: and ARMY 
Corps Ha.—Wm. A. Barr, 1400 N. Gardner st., 
Los Angeles. 

lira Enors. Assoc.—Eugene N. 
chmn., 801 City Hall, Los Angeles. 

127 Enors. Assoc.—J. J. Kerins, 6114 Keniston 
st., Los Angeles. 

137TH Enors. Assoc.—Daniel D. Coons, 2155 
Outpost dr., Los Angeles. 

l4Trn Enors. Assoc.—James A. Fleming, 5189 
Aimont st., Los Angeles. 

15ra Enors. Assoc.—Luther H. Sample, 3471 
Westmount av., Los Angeles. 

lérn Enors. Assoc.—C. 8. Bourdo, 820% N. 
New Hampshire av., Los Angeles. 

Re: Enors. Assoc.—Roy Van Arsdale, 216 Oak 

, Montebello, Calif. 

“iern Eners Assoc.—Roland Mair, 1522 &. 
Curtis av., Alhambra, Calif. 

19TH ENars. Assoc.—W. H. Anderson, 710 E. 
80th st., Los Angeles. 

207TH Enors. (Forestry) Assoc.—Jack Coskey, 
5370 W. Adams st., Los Angeles. 

23p Eners. Assoc.—C., H. Jeffries, chmn., 2416 
E. 16th st., Los Angeles. 

25rn Enors. Assoc.—Andrew C. Elder, 2714 § 
Hill st., Los Angeles. 

267TH Enors. Assoc.—A. A. Fricke, secy., 236 5. 
Orange dr., Los Angeles. 

28TH Enors. Assoc.-—G. E. Talman, 2246 Male- 
con av., Sta. M, Los Angeles. 

34TH Enors. Assoc.—Otto F. Nass, 1094 
Lake av., Pasadena, Calif. 

40rn Enoars. Assoc.—G. A. Robertson, chmn., 
11222 Kling st., No. Hollywood, Calif. 

607rn Engrs. Assoc.—Basil L. Mark, 405 Ivy st., 
Glendale, Calif. 

6lst Eners. Assoc.—C. C. Ebe, 1722 
av., Los Angeles. 

62p Eners, Assoc.—John M. Winters, 1062 W. 
5ist st., Los Angeles. 

66TH Enors.—Clyde V. Grant, 2228 22d st., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

605rH Enars. Assog.—Irving Y. Bourdo, 454 
Ivy st., Glendale, Calif. 

Cav. Assoc. (all troops)—B. J. Wilkinson; chmn., 
1734 W. 38th st., Los Angeles. 


Edwards, 


Roosevelt 
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C am Cav.—W. C. Weinberger, adjt., Colton, 
ali 

9rn F. A. (Fr. Sittt)}—Milton Harris, Box 16, 
Bishop, y ay 

lsv F. A., Brry. A—Harry B. Price, 831 Cross- 
way rd., Burlingame, Calif. 

587TH "ART., C.A.C., Brrigs. C & i ee Hart- 
mann, 2817 Harrington av., Bronx 

3D Corrs Arr. P ARK—John Ww. Mailier, Casino 
bidg., Narragansett, R. I. 

Saumur Art. Scnoot Assoc.—John C. Campbell, 
chmn., 639 8S. Spring st., Los Angeles. 

113TH & 332p F. S. Bns.—Warren H. Abbott, 
2626 S. Mansfield av., Los Angeles. 

Cuem. WarFarE, Ist Gas Reet. & Cuem. De- 
FENSE Unirs—Walter H. Killam, chmn., 402 “E” 
State bldg., Los Angeles. 

Wortp War TANK Corps Assoc.—Eugene N. 
Edwards, chmn., 801 City Hall, Los Angeles. 

Pioneer Inr. and Graves Kea. Serv. Assoc.— 
Claude Peters, chmn., 740 S. Olive st., Los Angeles. 

Satvace Units, Q. M. L. Schank, chmn., 
Int. Rev. Office, 939 5. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

1l6rH San. Trn., He. Co.—Harley E. Shoaff, 
206 8S. Walnut st., New Castle, Pa. 

1157 Sur. Trn., Co. C—H. O. Williams, 2226 
Cloverdale, Los Angeles. 

Nati. Assoc. AMER. BALLoon Corps VETS.— 
Fred E. Mauldin, chmn., 400 N. Beverly dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Anti-Arrcrarr Assoc.—Scott Jensen, 
7515 Melrose av., Los Angeles. 2 

139TH AERO Seprn.—William F. Bride, 4306 
Stillwell av., Los Angeles. 

223p & 249TH Agro Seprns.—Arrigo Balboni, 
1543 Riverside dr., Los Angeles. 

Dorr & CaRrustrom Freips, Fia., and Dorr 
Fietp Masonic Cius—Leo Mayer, Montrose, 
Calif. 

Base Hosp. 48 Assoc.—Proposed reunion entire 
personnel. Miss Caroline L. Goetchius, 8340 Rose- 
wood av., Los Angeles. 

Base Hosp. 117—Reunion entire personnel. Mrs. 
Emma J. Pearce Preston, 424 W. Elm st., Compton, 
Calif. 

Camp Hosp. 43, Gitvres—Reunion. Ray A. 
McKinnie, Box 3465, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cuivs Camp Hosp, 52, Le Mans—6th annual re- 
union. Dr. Walter A. Bayley, 312 Professional bidg., 
Los Angeles. 

Evac. Hosp. 14—Annual national reunion. J. 
Charles Meloy, pres., New Milford, Conn. 

Inr. C.O.T.S., Camp Gorpon, and 2p & 3p O. T. 
S., Fr. OcLeTHoree—H, C. Billings, 1616 Berkeley 
W: ay, —wwy alif. 

Vers. A. F, Stper1a—Claude Deal, chmn., 
5258 Sunset bivd,, Los Angeles. 

NortH Russia E. F. Assoc.—E. W. Herrmann, 
pres., 1333 Ocean Front, Santa Monica, Calif. 

U. S. A. Panama Cana Zone Vers. Assoc.— 
6th reunion of all Zone troops. Louis J. Gilbert, 47 
Godwin st., Paterson, N. 

Hawau Vers. Assoc —John L. McPherson, 
chmn., 3664 Hughes av., Los Angeles. 

Puitieppine Vers. Assoc.—Howell H. Hough, 
chmn., 5425 Santa Monica blvd., Los Angeles. 

Fr. MacArtraur Reunion Assoc.—Oliver C, 
Hardy, secy., 535 Van Nuys bldg., Los Angeles. 

AMERICAN VETS. OF FoREIGN ALLIED ARMIES— 
R. J. Lewis, Judge, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Epvuc. Centers Assoc.—Harry A. 
chmn., 5625 Melrose av., Los Angeles. 





chmn., 


Langjahr. 


Nav. Arm Sra., Arcacnon & Gusan—E, J. 
Oerter, 2516 W. 73d st., Los Angeles. 

67rxu Batre Seprn. Assoc.—Annual reunion. W. 
A. Benson, asst. secy., 180 Delmas av., San Jose, 
Calif. 

U. S. S. Great Northern—Reunion. William 8. 
Long, Mattituck, ee ® A 

Y . 8. 8S. Inurnors Vers. Assoc.—J. F. Handford, 

. Tulpehocken st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe 8. S. Kanawha—E. (Spud) Murphy, R. 1, 

Box 27, E. Centro, Calif. 


Cruiser & Hosp. Sare Vers.—J. 


BATTLESHIP, 
Bentley av., W. Los 


Frank Doran, chmn., 1737 
Angeles, Calif. 

DesTRoYER, TORPEDO 
Monrror Vets.—C. E. Hart, 
ton, st., Los Angeles. 

SUBMARINE, Sus-CHAserR and Tenper Vetrs.— 
Harold B. Green, chmn., 645 Prospect Crescent, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

oa Reer. Marines—Guy Lewis, 

. Hawthorne av., Hawthorne, Calif. 

S. M. C. He., Wasninetron, D. C.—Theo. 

Nathan, chmn., 9506 Dearborn st., South Gate, 
Calif. 

77TH Reet. Marines and other Foreien Serv. 
(mot A. E. F.) Unrrs—Max Burnstein, chmn., 
6414 Rugby av., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Boat, Gun Boat and 
chmn., 2120 Prince- 


chmn., 185 


Notices of outfit reunions and activi- 
ties at other times and places follow: 


2p Drv. Assoc.—20th anniversary convention- 
reunion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, ii, July 14-16. 
Geo. V. Gordon, 5814 Winthrop av., Chicago. 

Soc. or 3p Div.—Annual national reunion, Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., July 7-9. Chas. J. 
McCarthy, secy., Box 137, Camden, N. J. Write F. 
S. Ragle, 130 W. 42d st., New York City, for free 
copy The Watch on the Rhine 

Soc. or 5ra Drv.—Natl. reunion, Lancaster, 
Pa., Sept. 3-5. Roy D. Peters, 441 E. Orange st., 
Lancaster. 

5rx Drv.—400-page divisional history may be 
obtained from Wni. Barton Bruce, Historian, 48 
Ayrault st., Providence, R. I. 

Nati. Assoc. 6TH Drv. —Reunion-banquet, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, Aug. 21-27. E. B. Kays, Bryan, Ohio. 
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267TH (Yankee) Drv. Assoc.—Men in N. Y. 
Metropolitan area invited to join new New York 
Chapter. Jos. Greenberg, 2092 Davidson av., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Soc. or 28TH Div.—Annual convention-reunion 
Sunbury, Pa., July 14-16. Harry J. Ritter, secy.- 
treas., Senate Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa 

297TH (BLUE AND Gray) Drv. Assoc.—Annual re- 
union, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 2-5. J. Fred Chase, natl. comdr., 1427 Eye 
st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

32p Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Sept. 3-5. William Haze, Box E, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

33p Div. War Vers. Assoc. hao reunion, 
Walford Hotel, Danville, Ill., June 24-26. Wm. E. 
Keith, secy., 127 N. Dearborn . - oat 1022, 
Chicago, Ill. 

347TH (Sanpstrorm) Drv.—Reunion, Webster City, 


Iowa, July 24-5. Lacey Darnell, Webster City. 
377m Div. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, Zanesville, 
Cee, Sept. 3-5. Write Jas. A. Sterner, asst. secy., 


Wyandotte bldg., Columbus, Ohio, for News. 
RAINBOW (42p) Driv. Vers.—Natl. reunion, St. 
Paul, Minn., July 12-14. Contact Natl. Secy. Sha- 
ron C. Cover, 4643 Nottingham rd., Detroit, Mich., 
for natl. publication, Rainbow Reveille. 

78Tx Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Cam 
Dix, N. J., Aug. 12-14. Ray Taylor, Closter, N, 

80TH Div. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, In- 
diana, Pa., Aug. 4-7. Mark R. Byrne, resident secy., 
413 Plaza bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8ist (Witpcat) Div.—Annual natl. encamp- 
ment, May 28-30, at Camp Jackson, Columbia, 
8S. C., where division train General Committee, 
Wildcat Vets., Hotel Sanborn, Florence, 8. C. 

457ru Inr., Co. K—Reunion, Orleans, Ind., Sept. 
¢. ta Templeton, 726 N. Illinois st., Monticello, 

nd. 

Soc. or 48Tu Inr.—Reunion, Newport News, Va. r 
June 10-11. Harry a. oom 30th st. 
Washington av., Newport Ne 

607TH and 6lsr inv,—Meunien, Lancaster, Pa., 
Sept. 3-5. R. D. Peters, 441 E. Orange st., Lancaster. 

3137rn Inr.—Reunion, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1. 
Gorman Schaible, 924 St. Paul st., Baltimore. 

314TH Inr.—Send names and addresses to Chas. 
M. Stimpson, 2239 Benson av., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for important announcements. 

316rn Inr. Assoc.—19th annual reunion, New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 24, Montfaucon Day. Ray- 
mond A. Cullen, 1829 Cobbs Creek Parkway, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

355rn Ine. 
Hastings, Nebr., Sept. 
nel, ne. 

Co. A (ist, 3p & 128rH Inr.) Vers. Assoc.— 
Annual reunion, Reedsburg, Wisc., July 30-31. 
Arthur F. Prange, secy., Reedsburg. 

1107Tx Inr., Co. M—Reunion, Latrobe, Pa., June 
11. For permanent roster, send names and addresses 
to A. L. Everett, Latrobe. 

129TH Inr., He. Co.—Reunion at Norman J. 
Cornwall Post Hq., North Riverside, IlI., Sept. 11. 
Rae E. Bates, 6308 Woodlawn av., Chicago, Ill. 

134TH -_ Co. I—Reunion- picnic, Ord., Nebr., 
Aug. 28. C. W. Clark, secy., Ord. 

137TH “Bey ‘Co. E—Write Ben 8. 
for free copy of company 


Assoc.—Annual convention-reunion, 
11-12. Jay M. Mead, kolo- 


Hudson, ex- 


capt., Fredonia, Kans., 
history. 

146TH Iwnr., Co. I—Reunion, Kennett, Mo., 
Sept. 4. L. E. Wilson, pres., 5908 Park av., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

3477H Inr., Sup. Co.—Reunion, Marion, Ohio, 


Bowen, 884 Bennett st. , Marion. 
I—Send name and address to 
Ross Pomeroy, secy., Allen, Nebr., for late roster. 
358TH Inr., Co. E—5th reunion, Mankato, 
Minn., June 26. H. M. Pengra, secy., Glenville, 


July 3. Frank F. 
355ra Inr., Co. 


Minn. 

3597Tn Inr., Co. B—Annual reunion, Weather- 
ford, Tex., Legion Hall, Sept. 11. Fred Hopkins, 
Jr., Krum, Tex. 

lirs F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Scran- 
ton, Pa., in Sept. R. C. Dickieson, secy., 6140 Saun- 
ders, st., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


767TH F. A. —Annual reunion, Atlantic City, N. 
J., July 7-9, wi 3d Div. Wm. A. Shomaker, secy., 
3811 25th pl., , Washington, D. 

1207rH F. A. pes = Who's Who, report to Tom J. 
Fallon. 759 N. Plankington av., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

301sr F. A. Vers. Assoc. —Reunion, Ft. Devens, 
Mass., June 26. Thos. L. Thistle, comdr. , 30 State 
t., Boston, Mass. 

328Tu F. A. Vers. Assoc.—15th annual reunion 
banquet, election, Battle Creek, Mich., Sun., Aug. 
21, during Lecion Dept. Convention. Leonard J. 
Lynch, adjt., 1747 Madison av., Grand Rapids. 

i 





332p F. A. Banp—Reunion, Chicago, IIl., June 4. 
Geo E. ‘oeen, 1023 N. Lavergne av., Chicago 
12TH F. A., Brry C—Reunion, Chicago, fi: 
July 14-16, with 2d Div. I. C hayken, 5142 Hohman 
av., Hammond, Ind. 
82p F. A., He. Co. & Brry. D—Proposed re- 
union. Thomas D. Hanley, 13 M¢Donald Road, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Co. 3, Ist Corps Art. Park—Proposed reunion. 
Elmer P. Bonge, 223 S. 7th st., New Castle, Ind. 
420 C. A. C .—Proposed reunion. R. R. Jacobs, 
43 Frisbie av., Battle Creek, Mich. 
59rn C, A. C., Brrr. E—I >roposed capone 
E. B. Ri pier, 1222 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N 
647TH . C., Brrres. D & E—Annual reunion, 
Dayton, Oto i in June. For date, write T. E. Wat- 
son, 605 Ogden av., Toledo, Ohio. 
310TH M. G. Bw. —Reunion, Camp Meade, Md., 
—_~ 18-19. Arthur S. Anders, chmn. ., 46 W. Saucon 
, Hellertown, Pa. 
‘ co M. G. Bx.—Proposed permanent organiza- 
tion. Robt. H. Heymann, 922 os av., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa (Continued on page 64) 
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This combination high power rifle 
and shotgun gives the hunter com- 


Well-balanced. Walnut Stock and 
forearm. Automatic ejector. Single 


shot. Quickly reloaded. 
For more complete information 


: ARM 
$0 2, Urica, N-¥- 








SAVAGE 
UTILITY 
GUN 


.30/30 Caliber Rifle with 
interchangeable 12, 16 
or 20 Ga. ae “2 
T 2s 
(Model 2 rig} - Gass 
otgun only . 1 
(Model 220) $10.45 


of a great variety of game. 
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rib 
S Conia od | dewplete 








HIGH 
PRESSUR 


—50c and $1.00. 


BLOOD 


ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic - Parsley Tab- 
lets used regularly 


according to directions lower the blood 
pressure and relieve headaches and dizzi- 
ness in the great majority of cases. Dr. 
Frederic Damrau, eminent New York phy- 
sician, reports such relief in 22 out of 26 


cases. ALLIMIN Tablets are for sale by 
good drug stores everywhere in two sizes 


When you buy, insist on 


getting the genuine ALLIMIN. FOR FREE 
SAMPLE AND VALUABLE BOOKLET WRITE 


VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. lilinois St., Chicage 





216 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. 






Canoes, Rowboats, Outboard 
Motor Boats, Olympic, Snipe, 
Comet and Sea Gull Sail Boats 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Write to ) 
LAND, N.Y 


esther place 

















GLOV 


LEGION MAGAZINE 


ITCHING SCALP 


DANDRUFF—PATCHY BALDNESS 
Persistent use of Glover's Mange Medicine and 
Systematic Massage gets results! 


This scalp treatment 
has been famous for over a 
half century. Try it! To 
cleanse the scalp and remove 
the Medicine's pioer | odor, 
shampoo wit ver's 
Medicated Soap. Start | 
both today. Sold by al 
druggists. a 








Ask your Barber 
for Glover's 
Treatment. 





ERS wmeoicin: 
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IN YOUR 
FAVORITE SPORT 


in ovo VIRGINIA 


PLAY in this romantic historyland . . . 
where Colonial America has come to life. 
Here the mountains and the sea are 
so close together that actually you can 
‘take in” both the same day! Enjoy 
unsurpassed ocean bathing . . . golf- 
ing on sporty courses . . . both salt 
and fresh water fishing. Dance under 
the stars at the water’s edge to the music 
of one of the country’s finest orchestras. 
The beautiful Shenandoah National Park 
is ready for you, with its world-famous 
Skyline Drive to take you over the very 
crests of the Blue Ridge Mountains; also 
six State Parks, each with a scenic 
charm of its own. See Virginia’s Na- 
tural Wonders—the caverns, Natural 
Bridge and Natural Tunnel. Have the 
fun of planning your trip in advance. 
Write to the address below for free 


literature. 





Above: Skyline 
Drive... the 
“roadway through 
the heavens.” 


FOR FREE Illustrated Literature 
NUite V irginia 
Conservation Commission 


Room 822, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 
For Conventions, Meetings, etc. 









All He Didnt Was Sign the Payroll 


(Continued from page 63) 


ist Pronger Inr. & Ist N. Y. N. G. qareepened 
fouice. Ray Driscoll, 78 Genesee st., New Hart- 
ts) % 2 
5ist Pronger Inr.—1l5rx annual reunion, 10th 
Inf. Armory, Albany, N. Y., Sept. 11. Otte Rauch, 
gen. chmn., 186 Adams st., Delmar, N. Y. 

567TH Pioneer Inr. Assoc.—7th annual reunion, 
Monroe, N. C., Aug. 7. L. F. Hart, secy., Monroe. 

342d M. G. Bn. Assoc.—Reunion, ey 8. D., 
June 26. Wayne J. Wilson, Huron. 

31378 F. S. Bn.—Annual reunion, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Oct. 1. Dr. Chas. L. Jones, secy., Gilmore 
City, Iowa. 

103p Ammun. Trn.—Reunion, Allentown, Pa., 
July 17. Thos. F. DeLong, R. 1, 2546 Easton av., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

314TH Ammon. Trn.—Annual reunion, Fremont, 
Nebr., sy a Aug. 1, during Legion Dept. Conven- 
tion. Geo Lamb, secy., 1105 E. Dodge, Fremont. 

405TH Moror Sup. Trn.—Proposed reunion. 
Robt. M. West, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

M. 8. T. 414 (Cos. 437-442, incl.)}—Proposed re- 
union. Russell 8. Nell, Box 64, Hawley, Pa. 

42ist M. 8. T.—Reunion, Scranton, Pa., A 
18-20, with Legion Dept. Conventidn. A. E. Zoeller, 
368 Scott st., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

439TH Su P. Trn., Co. C—For up-to-date roster, 
=e John T. Feeley, 326 Bainbridge st., Brooklyn, 
N 


318TH Sup. Co., 9. M. C.—Reunion, Chicago, 
Ill., July 30 or Aug. 6. Write Wm. (Speed) Leckie, 
R. + Wantagh, L. L., N. Be 

5rn Bn., TRENCH Art., A. E. F.—Proposed or- 
ganization ‘and reunion. Jos. P. Hargis, 709 S. Wash- 
ington st., Havre de Grace, Md. 

Vets. 13TH Enors. (Ry.)—Reunion, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 17-19. Jas. A. 
Elliott, 721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 

16TH ENarS. —Reunion, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 3-5. 16th Engrs. Assoc., 704 
E. Jefferson av., Detroit. 

Vers. 3lsT Ry. Enors.—Reunion, Hot Springs, 
Ark., July 2-4. F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 10444 First 
st. 3 S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

347H Enors. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Geo. 
Remple, secy., 2/ 523 N. Main st., Day ton, Ohio. 
61st ENGRS. (Ry. }—Reunion, Cudworth Post 
Clubhouse, Milwaukee, Wisc., July 16-17. Edw. M. 
Soboda, 1617 W. Hopkins st., Milwaukee. 

308TH Enors. Vets. Assoc.—18TH annual re- 
union, Akron, Ohio, Aug. 6-7. Lee W. Staffler, 
secy., Sandusky, Ohio. 

113TH Sup. Trn., Co. A—Proposed reunion. 
Russell Paris, R. 1, Franklin, Ind 

Co. F 309TH Sur. Trn. Soc.—12th reunion, War- 
ner Hotel, Chillicothe, Ohio, Aug. 13-14. C. 
Perry, secy., Bardwell, Ky. 

BAKERY Co. 369—3d reunion, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
June 18-19. A. M. Mummey, C hillicothe. 

Nati. Assoc. AMER. BaALLoon Corps. VeTs.— 
Regional reunion, Omaha, Nebr., June 26-29. Ted 
Nelson, secy., 1912 S. 36th st., Omaha. 

3p Hvy. Mos. Orv. Rep. SHop—Reunion, Fort 
Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 25-27. John M. 
Lux, 4475 French rd., Detroit. 

50TH Agro Seprn.—Reunion, Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 3-6. J. H. Hill, Ist Central Tower, Akron, Ohio. 

210TH Agro SqprN.—4th annual reunion, Kan- 
kakee, Iil., Aug. 20-21. H. 8. Lewis, 107 W. White 
st., Champaign, Til. 

3257 AERO Seprn.—Annual reunion in Sept. L. 
J. Ford, 628 W. York st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

8Olst aNnD 35TH Ar RO SQpRNs. —Reunion, 
Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. F. 
Ehrhardt. 1256 E. LaSalle Av., South Bend, Ind. 

RatLHeaD Der., Sourtty—Letter reunion. Louis 
seme 813 Mercantile Trust bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 





“THE SALUTING DEMON 
OF THE A.E. F. 
GOES INT A 
“TAIL- SPIN 
“TRYING “TO 
SALUTE AN 
“ACE” FLYING 
OVER BAR- 
Le-Ouc, Iq: 


whl 


( HE SHOULONTA 
TRIED “ID GLACK 
HIS HEELS So Loup ) 


6rn _Batrie Sqprn., U. S. N.—For information 
regarding early East Coast reunion, write to W. A. 
O'Neill, secy., 3 Essex st., Lynn, Mass. 

U. &. S. Nebraska—Pro; reunion. Wm. 
Munto, 306 Beach st., Arverne, L. L., N. Y. 

U. 8. 8. PresipenT Lincotn Civs—20th anni- 
by | “+4. ee Hotel Astor, New York 
Gite’ fay 31. C. M. Peoble, Box 307, New York 


v. * §. 8. Utah— my Se reunion. W. H. Geis- 
ange 814 Linden st Bethlehem, Pa. 

8. Vermont_—Proposed reunion. Andrew 
M. Sesko, N. 214 Third st., Donora, Pa. 

Seaman GUARD, HAMPron Roaps—Proposed re- 
union. Peter W. Stehlin, 54 Rushmore av., West- 
bury, L. I., N. Y. 

Divine ScHooL, MARINE Basin, Brooxtyn— 
Pro reunion of Dee oo Divers, Endicott, 
N. Y., Aug. 11-13, with N. Dept. a 
J. H. Mungle, 254 Main St., i~~ Cit 

Maries—Annual Midwest reunion, * Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 4. Frank W. Bloom, 932 
W. Huron st., Chicago. 

U. S. A. Gen. Hosp. 8—Reunion, Lido Inn, 
Vestal, N. Y., Aug. 11-13, during Legion Dept. 
Convention in Endicott. Arthur Swartwood, Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. 

Base Hosp. 7—Proposed reunion entire person- 
nel. E. P. Shea, 9-11 Park st., Adams, Mass. 

Base Hosp. 15—P: roposed. reunion entire person- 
nel. Miss Marie M. Burke, 145 E. 60th st., New 
York Cit 

BasE Hiose., Camp Grant—Proposed reunion. 
Harold E. Giroux, 841 W. Barry av., Chicago, Il. 

Base Hosp., Camp Upron—Reunion of person- 
nel, Taft Hotel, New York City, June 26. Dr. David 
Coyne, 600 Washington st., Hoboken, N. J. 

YoLumMBus (Onto) Barracks Hosp. Unir— 
Proposed reunion of personnel. Teddy Zick, 40 N. 
a ford av., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fiecp Hosp. Co. 317—Reunion, Boyertown, Pa., 
in Sept. Norman Cee 5 4 , Boyertown. 

Soc. or S. O. L.—All bona fide casuals report to 
R. Warren Nowell, Box 246, South Windhs am, Maine 

Vers. A. E. F. Stser1a—Annual reunion dinner, 
Chicago, Ill, Oct. 8. Edw. B. Buckley, 155 N. 
Clark st., Chicago. 

U.S. Army Amp. Serv. Assoc.—19th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Jefferson, Atlantic City, N. J., July 
14-16. Wilbur P. Hunter, 5315 Chestnut st., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


HROUGH Legionnaire C. G. Peter- 
son of Amherst, Wisconsin, we re- 
ceive an appeal to former members of 
the One-Pounders Platoon, Fourth In- 
fantry, Third Division; for information 
regarding Ed Gallagher, acting sergeant, 
who was killed in action October 16, 
1918. Almost twenty years have passed 
but his sister, Mrs. I. Lyons, and his 
mother are still hoping to get such news 
of his service and death that only his 
comrades can furnish. Letters sent to 
Comrade Peterson will be forwarded 
promptly. 
Joun J. Noii 
The Company Clerk 


The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U.S.A. 
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of « 
com 
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cit’ 


EMBLEM DIVISION 
National Headquarters, The American Legion, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please rush my free copy of the brand new 1938 
American Legion catalog, which features an unusual, new and distinctive line 
of official Legion and Sons of the American Legion regalia, jewelry and other attractive 
combinations. It is to be distinctly understood that this in no way obligates me to purchase. 
act nlidggucaen asain penal oe he ome Stnee).............. 


Serial number of my 1938 membership card is.................... 
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(above, left) IN THE CAB of the big ‘‘J-3” 
on the 20th Century Limited. (above, right) 
Russell Thompson asks Bob Sharpe about 
the difference in cigarettes. Bob says just 
what one smoker tells another today: ‘‘Cam- 
els agree with me!"’ Smokers know what 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic — mean in smoking. 


On the Air Monday Nights 


EDDIE CANTOR! 


America’s great fun-maker and 
personality, brought to you by 
Camel cigarettes. Over Colum- 
bia Network. See your local 
newspaper for time. 


On the Air Tuesday Nights 
BENNY GOODMAN 


THE “KING OF SWING” 


Hear thegreatGoodmanSwing 
Band “go to town.” Every 
Tuesday at 8:30 pm E. S. T. 
(9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm 
C.S.T.,6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30pm 
P.S.T.,overColumbia Network, 


ONE SMOKER 


Engineer Bob Sharpe, of the 
20th Century Limited, gives his 
slant on the question asked 
by Russell Thompson: 
“Are all cigarettes alike?” 


“I’ve always thought 
that cigarettes were 
more or less alike, Mr. 
Sharpe. What's your 
slant on this point?” 


“All cigarettes alike? Not on your life, 


eee 66¢ «6 





Mr. Thompson. There's a long list of 
ways in which I can spot a difference 
in Camels. There’s extra-mildness — 
real natural taste—the ‘lift’ I get with 
a Camel when I’m tired —the fact that 
Camels don’t give me jittery nerves. 
Every one’s a reason why I stick to 
Camels. I've been smoking Camels 
over 20 years. The big thing is that 
Camels agree with me. From what I 
see, most of the boys in railroading 
are of the same opinion. You bet ‘I'd 
walk a mile for a Camel!’” 








PEOPLE DO 


APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER 


“SKEET SHOOTERS,” 
says S. Odis Walding, Na- 
tional All-Gauge Cham- 
pion, “ watch their nerves. 
On any skeet range you'll 
see Camels. It’s Camels for 
me. They agree with me.” 


MOZELLE HUBBARD, 
cashier of a famous Holly- 
wood restaurant. “Camels 
taste richer... milder,” she 
says.I'm devoted to Cam- 
els because they agree with 
me in so many ways.” 


16] :7 Veieek) 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE 
THE 


LARGEST- 
SELLING 


CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 


Camels are a matchiess 
biend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
=— Turkish and Domestic 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


wits tsonex CAMELS AGREE WITH ME” 


“A majority of the 
smokers who grow 
tobacco prefer 
Camel cigarettes ""— 


According to the observation 
of these tobacco planters 


“Growing tobacco 
for 10 years, I 
know the quality 

4, that goes into va- 

®" rious cigarettes,” 
James Graves, well-known 
planter, says. “Like me, most 
growers around here sold the 
best of their last crop to 
Camels. I know tobacco so I 
smoke Camels.” 


* 


B. F. Bivins, an- 
other tobacco 
grower, knows 


ie what cigarette 
4S. pays more for 


choice tobacco. “Camel gets 
the best,” he says. “Take my 
crop last year. Camel bought 
the best lots. Other planters 
will tell you the same. You 
bet, I smoke Camels.” 


Henderson Car- 

roll has been grow- 

ing tobacco for 18 

* years. ‘“‘For my 

: smoking,” he says, 

“T like Camels. The Camel 
buyers bought about every 
top-grade lot of tobacco at 
the sales I went to last year. 
My crop was dandy. As 
usual, Camel got the best.” 
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